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ROYAL INSTITUTION 


OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


ALBEMARLE ST., PICCADILLY, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE 
EASTER, 1906. 


A CHRISTMAS COURSB OF ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory). 


Lecture Hour, 3 o’clock. 

Professor H. H. TURNER, D.Sc., F.R.S. Six 
Lectures on AsTrROoNOMY. On December 28 
(Thursday), December 30, 1905, January 2, 4, 6, 9, 
I 


; Tuesdays. Lecture Hour, 5 o'clock. 

Professor E. H. PARKER, M.A. Three Lectures 
on IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVEL IN CHINA AND THE 
Far East. On Tuesdays, January 16, 23, 30. 

Professor W. STIRLING, M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I. Six Lectures 
on Foop aND Nutrition. On Twesdays, February 
6, 13, 20, 27, March 6, 13. 

JOHN E. MARR, Esq., M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Three Lectures on Tue INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGY 
on Scenery. (The Tyndall Lectures.) On Tuesdays 
March 20, 27, April 3. 


t Thursdays. Lecture Hour 5 o'clock. 

The Rev. Canon BEECHING, M.A., D.Litt. 
Two Lectures on SHAKESPEARE. On Thursdays, 
January 18, 25. 

BENJAMIN KIDD, Esq. Two Lectures on 
Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FUTURE IN THE THEORY 
or Evo.ution. On Thursdays, February 1, 8. 

HENRY B. IRVING, Esq., M.A, Two Lectures 
on THe ENGLISH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. On Thursdays, February 15, 22. 

FRANCIS DARWIN, Esq., M.A., M.B., For. 
Sec. R.S. Three Lectures on THE PHysIOLoGy oF 
Pants. On Thursdays, March 1, 8, 15. 

Professor BERTRAM HOPKINSON, M.A., 
B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. Three Lectures on INTERNAL 
ComsBusTion Encines (with Experimental Illus- 
trations). On Thursdays, March 22, 29, April 5. 


Saturdays, Lecture Hour, 3 o’clock. 

J. E. C. BODLEY, Esq. Two Lectures on Tue 
CHURCH IN France. On Saturdays, January 20, 27. 

JOHN W. GORDON, Esq. Two Lectures on 
ADVANC&S IN Microscopy. On Saturdays, February 
3, 10. 

M. H. SPIELMANN, Esq., F.S.A. Two 
Lectures on GeorGk FREDERICK WATTS AS A 
Portrait Painter. On Saturdays, February 17, 


Professor J. J. THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, R.I. 
Six Lectures on THE CorPUSCULAR THEORY OF 
yori gs On Saturdays, March 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 

pril 7. 


Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses 
of Lectures (extending from Christmas to Mid- 
summer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a single 
Course of Lectures, One Guinea, or Half a Guinea, 
according to the length of the Course, Tickets 
sssued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on 
receipt of Cheque ov Post-Office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single 
Lerture Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, 
for Half a Guinea. 





The Fripay Eveninc MeetinGs will begin on 
anuary 19, at 9 p.mM., when Professor J. J. 
HOMSON will give a Discourse on Some ApPLi- 
CATIONS OF THE THEORY OF ELECTRIC DISCHAGRE 
To Spectroscopy. Succeeding Discourses will 
—— be given by Professor SILVANUS P. 

HOMPSON, Mr. H. F. NEWALL, Mr. W.C. D. 
WHETHAM, Professor J. O. ARNOLD, Dr. R. 
CATON, Dr. R. HUTCHISON, Sir ANDREW 
NOBLE, Bart., Professor P. ZEEMAN, Mr. W. B. 
HARDY, Mr. ARTHUR C. BENSON, and other 
gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are 
requested to apply to the Secretary. When pro- 
a they are immediately admitted to all the 

tures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to 
the Library and Reading Rooms; and their 
Families are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced 
charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas, 
afterwards Five Guineas a Year ; or a composition 
of Sixty Guineas. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS: 
(1) PURE and APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 
(2) EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 


HE UNIVERSITY COURT will, on Monday, 
January 15, 1906,or some subsequentiday, pro- 
ceed to the appointment of (1) AN ADDITIONAL 
EXAMINER ‘IN PURE AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS—to examine in connection with 
the following examinations: (a) Prelimin: Ex- 
amination in Mathematics (Lower Standard) ; 
6) M.A. Examination (Ordinary), Mathematics ; 
) M.A. Examination (Honours), Mathematics and 
athematical Physics; (d) B.Sc. Examination, 
Mathematics, Dynamics (for Degree in Engineer- 
ing; and (2) AN ADDITIONAL EXAMINER IN 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, to examine in 
connection with the following Examinations: 
(a) Preliminary Examination, Natural Philosophy 
(Medical old regulations); (6) M.A. Examination 
(Ordinary), Natural Philosophy ; (c) M.A. Exami- 
nation (Honours), Experimental Physics ; (¢) B.Sc. 
Examination, Natural Philosophy, Experimental 
Physics, Physics (Public Health); (¢) M.B., Ch.B. 
Examination, Physics. 

The term of office is four years from January 1, 
1906, in each case. Particularsas to Remuneration 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned, 
with whom Candidates should lodge, on or before 
Tuesday, January 9, 1906, twenty copies of their 

plication, and twenty copies of any testimonials 
they may desire to present. One copy of the Appli- 
cation should be signed. Candidates who send in 
testimonials must not send more than four. 


M. C. TAYLOR. 
Secretary, University Court. 


University of Edinburgh. 
December 8, 1905. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 


OF THE WORKS OF 


G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D, G. Rossetti, 
s, 





Windsor Castle Holbein Drawi 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre leries, 
may be obtained from 


FREDK. HOLLYER, $ PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stam Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. , ” 








a SYSTEM 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc WititaM Street, B.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Anprew Square, Epinsurcu 

















Art Gallery. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEP- 
HERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SugPuerp’s GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 











Books for Sale, etc. 


Oo BOOK BUYER S. 
BOOKS AT LESS THAN COST PRICE. 
Don’t miss this exceptional opportunity of securing 
UNUSUAI. BARGAINS IN BOOKS, 
Owing to the Retiral from Business of 
W. F. CLAY, Bookseller. 
GENERAL, MEDICAL, AND CHEMICAL 
CATALOGUES, NOW READY 
will be sent post free on application. 
18 TEVIOT PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


) ae Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Watter T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., aND 
4 Broap StrEEtT, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 
De NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request. 














Tuomas B. MosHeEr, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


BIBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS 
A Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Ballads, and 
Broadsides relating to the County of Somerset. 
With full Index of Names and Subjects. 

By EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 

3 vols., 4to, 1678 pp., £ 3 3s. 
BARNICOTT & PEARCE, Taunton; 

And ali Booksellers. 








Continued on next page. 
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BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 

and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 

and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata- 

ogue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 








Books 


URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


Wanted 








ITMARSH (Michael Angelo) 
covers, 1847 
Our Street, pink covers, 1848 
Dr. Birch and his Young Friends, pink covers, 1849 
Rebecca and Rowena, pink covers, 1850 
The Kickleburys on the Rhine, pink covers, 1850 or 
1851 
The Rose and the Ring, or the History of Prince 
Giglio, pink covers, 1855 
An yy tn Ne 8vo, Bogue, 1849 
The History of Henry Esmond, written by himself, 3 vols, 1852 
Thackeray (W. M.) Vanity Fair, 1848, or any odd monthly 
numbers of 
Pendennis, 2 vols, 1849-50, or any parts 
The Newcomes, 2 vols, 1854-5 
The Virginians, 2 vols, 1858-59 
The Book of Snobs, green paper covers, 1848 
The History of Samuel Titmarsh, cardboard covers, 


Mrs. Perkins’ Ball, pink 


1849 

Lovel the Widower, 1861 

The Four Georges, 1861 

The Adventures of Philip, 3 vols, 1862 

Roundabout Papers, 1863 

Fitzboodle Papers, 1857, paper covers 

Denis Duval, 1867 

Any of his works in yellow paper wrappers, 1855-1857 
Thackeray, a Lecture by Crispe, 1857 
Thackeray at Clevedon Court, 15 pages, N D (1865) 
Thanksgiving Ode, with other short pieces, 1816 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





Typewriting 

oT SoS waseene promptly and accurately 

done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 

Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000, reduction 

for quantities and regular work. Translations. 
—Miss Hanpizgy, Needham Market, Suffolk. 

O AUTHORS.—Isaset H. Caine (Certifi- 

cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 

of TYPING at od. per 1000 words; with Carbon 

Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references,—The Hollies, 

Durrington, Worthing. 


—- AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 
from rod. per tooo; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING ; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith, 











Ao MSS., od. per tooo words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 
fuliy typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M. —F, Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 











DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES. 


Oxford India paper, gilt edges, cloth, 3s, 6d. net; blue leather 
(for presents), 5s. net. Ordinary per, cloth, gilt top, 
28. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R, F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lir. 
Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


“ By far the best of its kind.”—Parincipat Satmonp. 
“ Reverent, scholarly.”—Dr. Campsett Morcay. 


Lonpow: J. CLARKE & CO. 
New York; BAKER & TAYLOR, 





Publishers” Media. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, £4, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue Evexinc Parer or THE Epucatep Man 


anv His Famity. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Boeks. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoruLarR FRATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 
Science and Art Spectally dealt with, 
Fullest Reports of All Ourrent Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 
The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
AND THE 
Northern Half of Scotland. 
Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 

Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page: 
NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 

Lonvon Orrice: 1449 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE WESTERN 


Is the most widely circulating paper 
four Western Counties. 


in the 


Lonpon Private Wire OFFics: 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PLvmoutuism, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. : 165 Housorn. 


MORNING NEWS 








| A Weekly Review of 


* 
DEVICES AND DESIRES 
New Poems. By P. HABBERTON LULHAM 

“ There is much that is delicately felt and finely expressed, 
* The Old Doctor’ is admirable.”—WiLt1am ARCHER. 

“These verses are the expression of a fine ‘temperament, 
touched with a fine sympathy for fine ideals, emotions, and 
moods, all through these poems one feels a brave comradeship, 
a cosmopolitan consciousness of the unity of life. The love 

are very spontaneous. They ring clean and clear. 
Fie ase hes from affectation, and dominated by a desire to 
escape from the insincerities of convention.” — JAMES Dovuctas. 

“He sings manfully, with genuine passion a great 
variety of ideas.”"—Tur Times. 

“ Excellently original ideas.”—Sr. James’s GAZETTE. _ 

“ Depth of feeling, and powers of original imagery, which 
are as rare as they are welcome.”—Tue Dairy TELEGRAPH. 

‘* The writing is simple and clear, the observation charming, 
and the passion indubitable.”—THe Daity CHRONICLE. 

“* We think it (‘Heart Husbandry’) an admirable sonnet well 
worthy of a place in any sonnet anthology of the present 
decade.” —Tue Datty News. e 
*BRIMLEY JOHNSON & INCE, 35 Leicester Sq. 3/6 net. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Literature, 





Science, and Art. 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION ; 


Inland - - - - . 


Fo:eign and Colonial - - 


15s. Od 
17s. 6d 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
This may be sent to any Newsagent, 
or to the Publisher of the ACADEMY, 


SouTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


To 











Please send me the ACADEMY for the 


next________ months. I enclose remittance 


value 





Name 





Description 





Address = 














ARE YOU READING 


THE SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER? 


The Ideal Weekly Magazine Review for lovers of good literature. A 
large number of Book Reviews, brilliant Articles and clever Stories 


appear every week. Also a page of 


LITERARY PROBLEMS 


with Prizes for their solution. 


These latter are of unique interest, 


and furnish an intellectual stimulus to a large circle; as many as 
2000 entries having been recorded at one time for one section only 


of this feature of the paper. 
cartoons by 


Every issue also contains four or five 


us F. Cc. G.,” 
including one specially drawn for this issue. 


Please send a post-card for a Free Specimen copy. 
THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, 


TUDOR STREET .LONDON .E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 





‘‘A New Political History of England which promises to achieve considerable success.”’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Editor of the Znglish Historical Review. 


In 12 vols, demy 8vo, each volume having its own index and two or more maps. 


The price of each volume is 7s. 6d. net, if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be subscribed for through the 
Booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each volume. 


Vol. I. TO 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. Litt.D., Fellow of University College, London. 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF JOHN (1066-1216). 


Vol. Il. 
of History in Yale University. With 2 Maps. 
“Professor Adams’s history is a straightforw: 


[Jn February 


By Georce Burton Apams, Professor 
(Ready. 


unvarnished record of events, with only such comments as are necessary to disentangle them from such expressions of opinion as the most 


phlegmatic of mortals could hardly be expected to abstain from. He is a good painter of character, and his portraits of Henry I., John and Henry II. are excellent in their way.”-—StanpDarb. 


Vol. III. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. TO THE DEATH OF EDWARD III. (1216-1377). 


M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern History in the University of Manchester. With 3 Maps. 


By T. F. Tout, 
(Ready. 


Vol. X. FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. TO THE CLOSE OF PITT’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION (1760-1801). 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. 


“This admirable work, by the President of the Royal Historical Society, is the first volume of a new series undertaken by Messrs. Longman, 
ard te catine work with odmiration. If continued with equal brilliancy, the series will be invaluable, and we unhesitatingly pronounce the present volume statesmanlike, 


te. We 
ly and erudite."—Nortes anp QuERizs. 
“The history is so 
the great events of those s! times.” —AcAaDEMY. 


the i and value of which it is difficult to 


ightfully written that it will appeal to a far larger circle than that of historical students only. The general reader will thoroughly enjoy refreshing his recollections of 


“The name of Dr. William Hunt on the title-page has deservedly come to be regarded as a guarantee of sound historical workmanship. His contribution to this important series of volumes 


cannot fail to enhance his reputation.” —ATHEN2uUM. 


“Dr. Hunt has given us one of the best works in the political history of this country during the last forty years of the eighteenth century which have yet appeared, The subject is a vast one 


and great skill has been shown in eliminating the trivial to make room for the vital.” —-DaiLy Malt 


* * 


.* Full Prospectus on application. 





WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols III. and IV., 
1760-1784, 36s. ; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. net each, IRELAND. 5 vols. 
crown 8vo, 58. net each, 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols., crown 8vo, ros. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: 


G » 4 ‘ : 
He beney Nag he! aa Enlarged and Rewritten and with a New 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE 'AND INFLUENCE 


OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, ros. net. 





PETER E. M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist i 
Literary ition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. F RS. Reco deondhant 


Enlarged I ved from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by th 
Author's Son, JOAN LEWIS ROGET. NEW EDITION. Crown raw” 





Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN 


CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. net. 





The Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being Notes 


Introductory to the Study of Theology. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 





SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James I, to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 58, net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 58, net. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s. 





The Right Hon. Sir G. 0. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 3 vols., crown 


8vo, 58. net each, 





MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from the Great 


Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 


CREIGHTON, D.D., Oxon, and Camb., sometime Bishop of London, By his WIFE, With 
8 Portraits (4 Photogravures), and 3 other Illustrations. 2 vols,, 8vo, 28s, net, 





FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SURVIVAL 


OF BODILY DEATH, 32 vols., 8vo, 428, net, 





GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
FOURTH EDITION, RBVISED THROUGHOUT AND GREATLY EXTENDED (i903). 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With 37 Maps and 6 8vo, 15s, net, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,C.; New York & Bombay. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 


LIFE IN MOROCGO. By BUDGETT MEAKIN- 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, r2s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES FROM 1897 TO THE ACCES- 
SION OF KING EDWARD VII. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
** An admirable and impressive survey.” —STANDARD. 
*,* These two volumes form Vols. 6 and 7 of the complete work. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Translated by WALTER MOSTYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REIGN: A Study of Modern Russia. 
By S. STEPNIAK. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By PERCY FITZGERALD 
With a Mezzotint Portraiz. THIRD EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





With 24 full-page 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By ALICE PERRIN, Author 


of “ East of Suez,” etc. Second Impression, “A novel to be read, . . . Our interest 
never flags.""—Times. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. (The new “ Raffles’’ Story.) 
HORNUNG, Author of “Stingaree,”’ etc. 
“ Assuredly one of the best raffles in detective literature—all prizes of enjoyment, no 
blanks of insipidity.’”-—Liverroor Posr. 
DILYS. By F. E. PENNY, Author of ‘* The Sanvasi.” 
“Mrs. Penny has fairly made good her right to a front place in the still scanty roll of 
novelists of Anglo-India.””—GuarpiIan. (Second Impression immediately. 


THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. By ROBERT BARR. 


“Has a breathless fascination about it.”—Eveninc STanDarpD. 


MAURICE. By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of ‘Son of Judith.” 


“ One of the outstanding stories of the year."”—Patt Matt Gazerre. 


SACRED’AND PROFANE LOVE. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author 
of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel,” 
“ A triumph—a supreme triumph.” —Dairy Curonicie. 





By E. W. 





THE!STORY OF CHARING CROSS AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. With 3 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, “Ss 6d. net. 
anuary tt 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. By 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. By CrementL. Wracece. 
With 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. [Shortly. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA by R. L. STEVENSON. 
Prefaced by Mrs, Stevenson. Half-cloth, rs. net; leather, 2s. net. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, 6s. oth, THREE NEW VOLUMES BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


1. BSSAYS OF TRAVEL. 
2. TALES AND FANTASIES. 
3. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. 


New Six-Shilling Novels in the Press. 
HUGO: A FANTASIA. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
NATURE’S VAGABOND, etc. By COSMO HAMILTON. 
IN THE ROARING FIFTIES. By EDWARD DYSON. 
CASTE AND CREED. By MRS. PENNY. Second Edition. 
MARA: AN UNCONVENTIONAL WOMAN. By CHRIS HEALY. 


(Third Impression. 
[Second Impression. 
[Second Impression. 


Vanuary 18. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S BOOKS ABOUT LONDON 
{Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 


WESTMINSTER. With Etching by F.S. WALKER, and 130 IIlustrations. 
SOUTH LONDON. With Etching by F. S. WALKER, and :18 Illustrations, 
LONDON. With 125 Illustrations, 


BAST LONDON. With Etching by F. S. WALKER, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
MAY, L. RAVEN HILL, and J. PENNELL. < 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. 
With roo Illustrations by MATT. B. HEWERDINE in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
EDITION DE LUXE. In 4to, cloth, 6s, 








THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY, 
ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES 
(Sold separately.) Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 


The History of England from the Accession of James II. to the 
Death of William III., preceded by a Sketch of the Period before the Restoration and 
also of the Reign of Charles II. In 5 Volumes, 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in 1 Volume. 
A History of the Four Georges and of William IV., in 2 Volumes. 
A History of Our Own Times from the Accession of Queen Victoria 
to 1897, in 3 Volumes, 
*,* These Eleven Volumes, as well as giving a sketch of earlier British history, form a 


— History of England from the Accession of james II. (1685) to the Diamond Jubilee 
1897). 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, t11 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THE ANATOMY 
OF MELANCHOLY 


| 
| 





By ROBERT BURTON. 


A Complete Library Edition in 3 Volumes. 
Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


“* It was the delight of the learned, the solace of the indolent, and 
the refuge of the uninformed.” 


“Three handsome volumes. A fine edition. Book-lovers will 
find it satisfactory from every point of view.””—Globe. 


‘We have no hesitation in recommending it to our readers.”— 
Spectator. 


“Many readers will express their obligations for the handsome 
reprint.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The translations of the quotations are on the whole correctly 
and even happily rendered. The present edition will delight those 
who love beautiful printing.” —Glasgow Herald. 


“This edition is in every sense worthy of that masterpiece of 
literature. There is no more desirable library edition than this.”— 
Scotsman. 





“There is room for this venture, which is welcome.”—A thenaum. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietra STREET, W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR.OF “ OBITER DICTA.” 
In square crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN 


AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
“These delightful essays possess all the characteristics which have given their author a 
special place in modern literary criticism.”—Dairy News. 4 
“Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he comes before us as essayist. ‘In the 
Name of the Bodleian’ is a worthy companion to ‘ Obita Dicta.” "*"—Daity TeLecrapn. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
and Uniform Edition, Price 2s. 6d. each ; also Original Editions, 53. each 


Chea 
OBITER DICTA. 
OBITER DICTA. Second Series. 
RES JUDICATZ. 
ESSAYS ABOUT MEN, WOMEN AND BOOKS. 
In Feap. 8vo, cloth, pric> 5s, Second Edition. 
MISCELLANIES. 
LIBRARY EDITION. In 2vols., crowu 8vo, bound in cloth, 12s. 
COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
Vol. II. contains : 
OBITER DICTA. Series I. MEN, WOMEN, & BOOKS. 
OBITER DICTA. Series II. RES JUDICAT#. 
In crown 8vo, suitably, bound, 6s. 


FOLK-LORE OF WOMEN. 


By T. F. THISELTON-DYER, M.A., Oxon., Author of ‘‘Old English Social Life as Told 
by the Parish Registers.” 7 
“ Mr, Thiselton- ’s ‘ Folk-lore of Women’ will interest “all ‘students of the sex, and who 
is not a student ? book deals with woman's beauty, ’s dress, "s eyes, woman $ 
tongue, woman’s blushes, woman’s tears, ind every characteristic.””"—Daity Mal. 
In dcmy 8vo, appropriately bound, price 7s. 6d. net. 


In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with Original Designs in 3 Colours, 6s. net. 


IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. , ;.c wrics 

«* We have on the whole a faithful and vivid mirror of the times of which the author professes 
to treat, It should form a capital gift, amd as such it Js likely to be in considerable demand 
during the ensuing weeks.” —EAsTBouRNE CHRONICLE, 











Vol. I. contains : 














ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF RECREATIONS. 


A Series of useful and delightful Amusements for Girls and Boys. Profusely Illustrated. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. net each. 
WHAT A GIRL CAN MAKE AND DO. By Lina Beardand THE JACK OF ALL TRADES. By D. C. Beard. 


Adelia B. Beard. 
4p, HANDICRAFT AND RECREATION FOR GIRLS. By Lina 
THE GIRL’S HANDY BOOK. By Lina Beard and Adelia B. Steal andl Addin i Booed . 
THE BOY'S HANDY BOOK. By D.C. Beard. . OUTDOOR HANDY BOOK. By D. C. Beard. 


NewcasTLe Dairy Journac: “ Should be an unfailing resource to the lads who are fortunate enough to have it for reference. "’ 
Irtsh News: ‘A book about games and pastimes for the open air that is certain to attract boys."’ 


Newnes’ Devotional Series. 
Uniform with Newnes’ Pocket Classics. Super royal 24mo; lambskin, 2s. 6d. each net; cloth, 2s. each net. 
LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by Catherine THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas i Kempis. 
Winkworth. THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 


Novels by George MacDonald. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


GUILD COURT THE VICAR’'S DAUGHTE ADELA CATHCART 
MARY MARSTON WEIGHED AND WANTING STEPHEN ARCHER A DISH OF ORTS 


Master Etchers 
Containing about 60 Illustrations, mostly full-page. Paper boards, vellum back, gilt top, with design by GRANVILLE FELL. 7s. 6d. net. 
MERYON. By Hugh Stokes. 


Our Neighbours Series 


A series of Handy Books, dealing with the Intellectual Life of the various Peoples, their Social Divisions and Distinctions, their Manners and Customs, 
Wealth and Poverty, their Armies and Systems of National Defence, their Indust Life, Rural Life, Religious Life, Home Life, Amusements, and Local 
Governments. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Edited by WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


DUTCH LIFE. By P. M. Hough, M.A. DANISH LIFE. By J. Brochner. 

SWISS LIFE. By A. T. Story. AUSTRIAN LIFE. By Francis H. E. Palmer. 
RUSSIAN LIFE. By Francis H. E. Palmer. TURKISH LIFE. By L. M. J. Garnett. 
GERMAN LIFE. By William Harbutt Dawson. BELGIAN LIFE. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
FRENCH LIFE. By Hannah Lynch. SWEDISH LIFE. By O.G. von Heidenstam. 
SPANISH LIFE. By L. Higgins. GREEK LIFE. By W. Miller. 


ITALIAN LIFE. By Luigi Villari. 
Spectator: ‘‘ Pleasant pictures of life and manners, always entertaining or instructive or both.” 





A Series of Popular Manuals on Scientific Subjects, written by Specialists, and profusely Illustrated. Size, 6ins. by 4 ins. ; 
cloth, 1s. each. Postage, 2d. extra. 


THE STARS. RELIGIONS. EUCLID. 
PRIMITIVE MAN. THE COTTON PLANT. MUSIC. 
THE PLANTS. GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. ANIMAL LIFE. 
THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. THE MIND. LOST ENGLAND. 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. THE BRITISH RACE. THE EMPIRE. 
A PIECE OF COAL. ECLIPSES. ALCHEMY. 
, ELECTRICITY. ICE IN THE PRESENT AND PAST. ip army. 
— See maren OF THE wee oF — RAPID TRANSIT. 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS THE ALPHABET , aaa agp 

‘ , EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF THE 
FOREST AND STREAM. BIRD LIFE. WEST. 
THE WEATHER. THOUGHT AND FEELING. axpuee commmno 
THE ATMOSPHERE. ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. A GRAIN OF WHEAT 
GERM LIFE: BACTERIA. WILD FLOWERS. ‘ 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

THE POTTER. BOOKS. BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
THE BRITISH COINAGE. KING ALFRED. ; 


REPTILE LIFE. 


LIFE IN THE SEAS. FISH LIFE. 
THE MICROSCOPE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. ARCHITECTURE. 





COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





GEORGE NEWNES, Lumirep, 3 To 12 SourHampTron STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
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Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.’s 
Special List of Books suitable as Gifts 
and Presents. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


By WALTER SICHEL. 
Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plate, Portraits in Photogravure, etc. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“ An altogether admirable work, a book of absorbing interest and sterling 
merit. . . . A history as trustworthy and good of the life of Lady Hamilton 
as will ever be written.” —BritisH WEEKLY. 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES. By 
A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated with about 200 Sketches of the Country by 
W.M. MEREDITH. Imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The FisHING GAZETTE says ; ‘‘ Lovingly exploited by this genial author. The 
volume ought to prove especially attractive to the Borderlanders. It is beautifully 
got up, and Mr. Meredith's over 200 sketches add greatly to the charm of the book.” 

Professor ERNEST RHYs,:in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, says; “It is Welsh 
enough to be for Welsh folk an invigorating story; easy to read as a novel, and 
infinitely more diverting than most novels of to-day.” 


MR. THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 

SIR HENRY SETON-EKARR saysin “VANITY FAIR.”—“ Mr. Thomp- 
son Seton can chain the attention of his readers and carry them along 
with him in sympathetic interest for his animal hetoeés, there isahuman 
quality about the whole story that makes it quite impressive. The 
book is charmingly and characteristically illustrated.” 


MONARCH : THE BIG BEAR. By the Author of “ The Lives 


of the Hunted,” etc. With over too Drawings by the Author in half-tone and 

line. 55. net. 
‘* A more charming and pathetic animal story was never written.’'"—DAILY EXPRESS. 
‘‘A most charming and engrossing story, and should charm the hearts of young and 
old alike." —ACADEMY. 











BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. Being the Adventures of Two Boys | 


who lived as Indians, and what they Learned. With over 300 Drawings by 

the Author, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s.net. it in 

A PICTURE BOOK FOR “GROWN-UPS,” 

THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK. Coloured Pictures, Decorative 

Cover, End Papers, and Letterpress by E. BOYD SMITH. Oblong folio, 6s. 

A delightfully humorous book, depicting what really happened (vide Mr. Boyd 
Smith) when Noah prepared for his famous journey. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN'S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
‘*A writer whose books always form delightful reading.”—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER. By the Author of “ Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” etc. With ro Coloured Illustrations. Price ss. 
‘* Miss Wiggin has a charm and style of her own, and they are at their best in this 
very pretty and humorous tale." —MORNING Post. 
‘* An idyllic story, replete with pathos and inimitable humour. As story-telling it is 
perfection, and as portrait-painting it is true to the life."-—-DAILY MAIL. 








MR. JOHN FOX’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


BLUE GRASS AND RHODODENDRON. Stories of Outdoor 
Life in Kentueky. By the Author of ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Bound in cloth. gilt extra. Large crown 8vé, 

Os. net. 





FOR LOVERS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
EXTINCT ANIMALS. By E. Ray Lanxester, F.R.S. With 
over 200 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Professor Lankester knows how to give in an attractive form a vast amount of 
information agreeably, and to excite the interest of the merest tyro and awaken the 
desire in him or her to learn more. We give the book a hearty welcome, feeling sure 
that its perusal will draw many young recruits to the army of naturalists and many 
readers to its pages.”—-NATURE. 
ee best possible introduction to the fascinating study of geology.”"—DaiLy 
News. 

** Will not only delight juveniles, but interest and instruct adults as well.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By 
FRANK E. BEDDARD, M.A. Oxon, F.R.S,, F.Z.S. etc. Illustrated by 
GAMBIER BOLTON and WINIFRED AUSTIN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

** A short, readable, attractive but accurate account of the animals usually seen at 

Zoological Gardens. . . . A most attractive volume.”—NATURE NOTES. 

‘* A volume both instructive and genuinely interesting."—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


Pee, a TWO POCKET CLASSICS. 
MAX MULLER'S THOUGHTS. 
THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. By Max Mbt ter. 
Selected from his Writings and Edited by his Widow. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. net; full limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* A small book of beautiful thoughts,"—GuARDIAN. 


¥ GEORGE GISSING'S FAMOUS WORK. 
THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. By 
GEORGE GISSING. With Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


“It fis the revelation of a deeply interesting personality, and it is expressed in a 
prose of admirable strength and beauty. ""—DAILy CHRONICLE. 














The above form a Selection from the Season’. podtiches 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE ©& CO., Lid., of 16 Jems te, pines a 
Complete Catalogue, New List, and P? tus of each Book will be 





sent post free en app tion. 








MAGMILLAN & GO.'S NEW BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
‘THEY’ 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


With Iilustrations in Colour 
by F. H. TOWNSEND. §8vo, 6s. 








IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ART BY MR. HOLMAN HUNT. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 


By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M.,D.C.L. With 40 Photogravure Plates, 
and other Illustrations. Two vols., 8vo, 42s. net. 


“The story Mr. Hunt tells of Pre-Raphaelitism is likewise the story of his 
own life, and it makes delightful and instructive reading. . . . We have 
found Mr. Hunt’s life-story engrossing.’’—Morninec Post. 





NEW BOOK ON VENICE BY-MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Gleanings from Venetian History 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. With 225 Illustrations by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Two vols., extra crown 8vo, 21s. net. 


“A very attractive book... . Mr. Crawford tells us in attractive style of 
the architecture and art, the legends, and history of the island city. sa 
The book will a-vaken pleasant memories in all who have visited this city of 
the waters.” —STANDARD. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “* MANCHU AND 
MUSCOVITE.” 


The Re-Shaping of the Far East 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations. Two vols., 8vo, 
25s. net. ; 


Recollections. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, MP. 


With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. 


“A from the self-revelation and the political drama of the book—to all 
of which no quotation could do justicé—there are delightful personal remini 
scences. . . . Mr. O’Brien’s book leaves the impression of a vivid and excep- 
tional personality.” —DaiLy CHRONICLE. 








In Memoriam. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. WITH NOTES BY THE AUTHOR. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


A Memoir by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 





By the late CANON AINGER. 
Lectures and Essays. 


“ There can hardly be a better sketch of the greatest career in literature 
than Ainger’s three lectures on the three stages of Shakespeare’s ~ 
IMES. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 


Oxford and the Cotswolds. 


By HERBERT A. EVANS. With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Macmillan's New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


A POLITICAL crisis ought to send people to Anthony 
Trollope’s political novels, to refresh their memories of 
‘“Planty Pall” and the other duke, His Grace of St. Bungay, 
Mr. Gresham, and Mr. Daubeney, Lord Brock, Lord 
De Terrier, Mr. Monk, and above all Phineas Finn and his 
two sworn allies, Madame Max Goesler and Lady Glencora. 
Trollope himself declared that his politicans were portraits, 
not of living men, but of living political characters. These 
types reproduce themselves from generation to generation. 
Read ‘‘ Phineas Redux,” and see if you are not often re- 
minded of Mr. Balfour by the character, the tactics, even 
the physical description, of Mr. Daubeney. Mr. Monk 
irresistibly suggests Mr. John Morley. Barrington Erle, we 
fancy, has more than one living representative at this 
moment, while the minor fry, the Bonteens, the Ratlers, 
the Larry Fitzgibbons, are eternally true to political 
human nature. And Legge Wilson! The very name of 
the man suggests the useful politician, content to be tossed 
to and fro the Exchequer and the Board of Trade, to suit 
the convenience of Mr. Gresham, who dislikes him but 
cannot do without him. 


“Planty Pall,” who is in some ways an astonishing 
anticipation of the present Duke of Devonshire, was 
Trollope’s own favourite, and it was very bitter to him 
that the critics failed to appreciate ‘‘ The Prime Minister,” 
in which he drew the full-length portrait of this statesman, 
whose rank, intellect, parliamentary experience, and intense 
patriotism, are combined with a degree of scrupulous 
sensitiveness which inevitably brings about his fall. “I 
think,” says Trollope, “‘ that Plantagenet Palliser, Duke of 
Omnium, is a perfect gentleman. If he be not, then I am 
unable to describe a gentleman”; and he goes on to say 
that Lady Glencora “is by no means a perfect lady; but 
if she be not all over a woman, then am I not able to 
describe a woman.” 





On Plantagenet Palliser, Lady Glencora, and the Reverend 
Josiah Crawley, Trollope based his claim to be remembered 
by posterity. But with all our admiration for the three, 
the judgment is certainly amazing when we consider that, 

uite apart from the immortal society of which Barchester 

athedral was the centre, he was the creator of Phineas 
Finn. English fiction does not contain a truer, more 
human, more vividly alive picture of a politician than this. 
Inferior writers simply say that this or that character is 
charming ; Trollope makes you really feel Finn’s charm. 
His very failings seem to make him only more lovable. 
The man’s successive relations with the women whom he 
loved or who loved him, with Lady Laura, with Violet 
Effingham, with dear little Mary Flood Jones, with Madame 
Max, are all of an extreme delicacy, and are so curiously 
intertwined with his political ambitions that a false note 
might easily have been struck. But there is no false note. 
We cannot give up Phineas in favour of Plantagenet Palliser 
and his decimal coinage. 





Sienkiewics, who wins the Nobel prize for literature, 
is known to every one as the author of “* Quo Vadis.” But 
* Quo Vadis” is not his greatest work in the opinion of 
his countrymen. Aman of prodigious activity, notwith- 
standing his dilettante attitude towards life, he has pre- 
sented Poland with a series of pictures of the seventeenth 
century, that critical period when the Poles were beset by 
Cossacks, Tartars, Germans, Swedes. Hence the trilogy 
containing these pictures, ‘With Fire and Sword,” ‘“ The 
Deluge,” ‘‘ Messire Wolodyowski,” is a panorama of war 
waged with the merciless ferocity that distinguishes men 
animated by religious zeal, as if the writer wished to say 
to his readers: “See what is in you, see what your 
ancestors have been.” 


It must not, however, be assumed that Sienkiewics 
preaches rebellion to his countrymen, though he does not, 
on the other hand, preach resignation. He, is in fact, 
simply an artist who watches the pictures of the past 
as they present themselves to him, and reproduces them 
with a realism based on the most laborious research. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about him is his 
attitude towards the national religion. Needless to say, 
a writer of romances dealing with the past history of 
Poland must be a Catholic. And Sienkiewics, who was 
born of Lithuanian parents and studied at Warsaw Uni- 
versity, is a Catholic by education. But, delicate artist 
that he is, and darling of the Polish aristocracy, he has 
dallied sufficiently with scepticism to understand its 
influence on men. If his capacity for comprehending and 
analysing life is great, he is, on the other hand, somewhat 
deficient ia vigour and robustness. He takes no definite 
side in the battle of existence, and there are some who 
say that the sceptical Ploszowski, the central figure of 
“ Without Dogma,” is really a portrait of the author. 


Sienkiewics, in spite of his immense sales, is not, for a 
porular author, a rich man. The Russian Empire has not 
yet adhered to the Berne Convention, and Polish copy- 
rights can therefore be violated with impunity. e 
country seat, moreover, which his admiring compatriots 
lately presented to him in the neighbourhood of Warsaw, 
is 10 source of income, but, on the contrary, costs him a 
great deal to keep up. His daily mail-bag too—so we are 
assured by a brother author who has sometimes helped 
him to attend to it—makes great inroad upon his purse as 
well as his time. He receives about four hundred letters a 
day. Most of them are requests for his autograph, but a 
good many are requests for subscriptions. A heavier tax 
of this kind is levied upon Polish than even upon English 
popular authors; and there are many of them who bring 
all kinds of blandishments to bear upon the editor of the 
Polish ‘* Who’s Who” in order to persuade him to print 
their names without mentioning their addresses. And here 
is the 1906 English ‘‘ Who’s Who”’ giving not only addresses 
but telegraphic addresses and telephone numbers ! 





Literature is also honoured in the Nobel Peace award 
which falls to Baroness Bertha von Suttner, author of 
‘Die Waffen nieder!”’ There is irony in the circumstance 
from the fact that she and Sienkiewics are not on the best 
of terms. The estrangement began when the German 
author asked the Polish to write a denunciation of the 
Boer War, and he replied that he did not see his way. It 
developed when the Baroness declined to accede to the 
request of Sienkiewics that she should lead a German 
protest against the Prussian treatment of the Poles in 
Posen. 


It is hardly necessary to repeat that the reading of 
“Die Waffen nieder!” is generally understood to have 
first inspired the Tsar with the idea of calling a conference 
to arrange for universal peace. The work has received 
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many other compliments from the highest quarters. “It 
is,’’ Count Tolstoy has declared, “‘ a noble book, the read- 
ing of which has inspired me not only with admiration for 
the high idealism of the author, but has also given me an 
extraordinary literary taste, and stirred in me a feeling of 
happiness.”” Even more emphatic was the speech delivered 
in the Austrian Parliament by the Austrian Minister of 
Finance. “It is not,” he said, ‘a professional politician, 
it is a German lady who in a recent work of fiction has 
drawn such a picture of war as must send a shudder 
through every reader. I pray you to devote a few hours 
to the book, and if any one, after having done so, still 
retains a passion for war, I can only sincerely pity him.” 


Book-lovers and lovers of Shrewsbury school will be glad 
to hear that the contents of the library escaped damage in 
the recent fire. The history of the Library of Shrewsbury 
school makes melancholy reading. It was begun in 1595, but 
in 1612, when the bailiffs asked St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to provide them with {100 towards furnishing it 
with books, they received a tart and uncomplimentary 
reply such as is often vouchsafed to the writers of begging 
letters. Four years later, however, the Lord Chancellor, 
having been informed “that there was a fair Library 
erected adjoining to the said school, and stands unfurnished 
with books, whereby no good use is made thereof as it was 
truly meant"at such time/as the same was erected,” took 
steps to provide it with what was wanted. In 181g there 
was no public scaool library, except that of Eton, which 
could equal it. 


And this in spite of the carelessness of the curators- 
For we are informed that in the preceding century valuable 
books were put to the vilest uses, illuminated capitals cut 
out of manuscripts, and insects allowed to pursue their 
work of devastation. Indeed, so badly were things managed 
that, when Dr. Butler became headmaster, an advertise- 
ment had to be inserted in the Jocal newspapers requesting 
people to return the books that they had borrowed (sic). 
But from that time matters have steadily improved. 
The library now possesses a Welsh service-book of the 
twelfth century, a valuable Juvenal, a fine copy of Gower’s 
‘‘Confessio Amantis,” printed by Caxton, a rare addition 
of the Welsh Testament dated 1584, and many works by 
Wynkyn de Worde and other early printers. 


Our comments on “ Arbor Day” at Eynsham in Kent in 
the ACADEMY of November 25 have brought us a long and 
interesting letter from Mr. E. D. Till, which we regret we 
have not space to print in full. We were wrong, it 
spusnes. about the tulip; it was really a Liriodendron 

ulipiferum, or tulip-tree; and we were wrong in saying 
that this was the first ‘‘ Arbor Day” to be celebrated at 
Eynsham, which began the good practice so long ago 
as 1897. Mr. Till takes the opportunity of replying toa 
number of criticisms received from other sources, with 
which we need not deal, as the ACADEMY is in entire 
sympathy with this and all other movements that make 
for natural and artistic beauty. But tree-planting is not 
the only amusement practised at Eynsham on “ Arbor 
Day.” Last year the population, headed by the village 
band and armed with stout ropes, pulled down two huge 
and unsightly pill-advertisements near the railway station 
—and the pill people did not dare to prosecute; this year 
“six aged matrons, each armed with a pail of water and 
her scrubbing-brush, and spurred on by the town crier”’ 
and the village band playing the provocative strains of 
“Cock o’ the North,” obliterated all the advertisements on 
a huge bill-sticking hoarding. Splendid! 





Mr. D. MacKellar, the Convener of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Scottish Patriotic Association, sends us a 
5 letter on the misuse of the term ‘‘English” for 
‘* British.” 


The phrases ‘“ English Army” and “ English 

















Government”’ are, surely, never used except by people 
whose inaccuracies are of no more moment than the bad 
grammar of the vulgarian. To the phrases “Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance,” and * Anglo-French Treaties,’ man 
of us have to plead guilty. There is no question that aon | 
phrases are wrong, and there is some ground for the 
indignation expressed in Mr. MacKellar’s letter. 


On Saturday last the Syndics of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press held a small reception at their new London ware- 
house, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, formerly the 
home of Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. ere 
is room in the building for the expansion of the business 
which the Messrs. Clay and their Cambridge coadjutors 
confidently expect. The luncheon that was given after- 
wards brought those who attended it at least two pleasures. 
One was the geniality that radiated from the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Cambridge University, who took the chair; the 
other was the masterly little speech made by Dr. A. W. 
Ward of Peterhouse, Chairman of the Syndics. In some- 
thing over thirty years the Cambridge University Press 
has built up a publishing business of which it has every 
right to be proud. It has three aims, as explained by Dr. 
Ward : the provision of good text-books for use in secondary 
education, the advancement of learning and research, and, 
latterly, the publication of good and scholarly books that 
may be taken up with pleasure at the end of a hard day’s 
work. That means, of course, among other things, the 
Cambridge English Classics, of which we can only say: 
The more the better ! 


A correspondent writes: On the 6th instant, twelve pages 
of manuscript described as “‘ the first draft of Chatterton’s 
masterpiece ‘ Alla,’”” were sold at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge’s auction rooms for {255. The 
spelling of this manuscript is said to be of Chatterton’s 
period throughout, and we are told that “it was un- 
doubtedly an afterthought of his to utilise the orthography of 
the period of the supposed Thomas Rowley,” in converting 
a comparatively modern work styled “ Eldred ” into the 
pseudo-archaic drama of “ Z#Jla.” 


That such a process of antiquating his productions was 
adopted by Chatterton appears very probable, but that 
this ‘Eldred ’’ manuscript was one of those works is open to 
doubt. It does not seem to resemble any known specimen 
of the boy-poet’s handwriting, of which many authentic 
examples are preserved in the British Museum and 
other public institutions, whilst several are shown in 
facsimile in easily accessible editions of his works. The 
name of the person from whom the manuscript was 
obtained is not stated, nor is any account furnished 
of its past history. Some few alterations seem to have 
been attempted in this “first draft,” with different 
coloured ink, and in, apparently, a different hand. 


No reasonable person who knows anything of the dis- 
cussion but believes that Chatterton was the author of all 
the “‘ Rowley” works; but so well did the young poet 
guard his secret that, hitherto, no positive evidence in his 
own handwriting has been discovered of how he manu- 
factured them. Could the handwriting of ‘‘ Eldred” be 
proved to be Chatterton’s, it would settle the “ Rowley” 
controversy for ever, and few literary relics would have a 
more genuine and startling interest. 


It will be interesting to see the money value of literary 
associations as revealed at the sale, some days hence, of 
‘‘Poosie Nansie’s Famous Historic Hostelry, ‘The Jolly 
Beggar’s’ Houff,’’ as the advertisement has it, though 
“ Howf’’ is the spelling on the gable of the famous haunt 
of Burns-worshippers. Property, as property, cannot in 
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Mauchline be of very great value, if we may judge by the 
statement that “the neat little grocer’s shop”’ included 
in the sale is let on lease at {5 per annum. 


The perfectly veracious advertiser assures his readers 
that tourists from all parts of the world visit ‘‘ Poosie’s”’ ; 
and he further states that “this is an opportunity of 
securing one of the rarest existing haunts of the Poet 
Burns. The old thatched hostelry, outhouses, and 
stabling remain as in Burns’s time. The kitchen is the 
scene of his inimitable poem, ‘The Jolly Beggars.’” But 
although it is true that this is the building in which 


Ae night, at e’en, a merry core 
O’ randie, gangrel bodies 

In Poosie-Nansie’s held the splore 
To drink their orra duddies, 


yet in Burns’s time it was no hostelry. It was a common 
lodging-house kept by George Gibson and his wife, and 
frequented by the most degraded wretches in the country- 
side. 


The hostess seems to have been of the same moral 
quality as her guests, for when she was summoned by 
the Kirk-Session for being “‘ habitually drunk, troublesome, 
and frequently disturbing the sober passengers,” she flouted 
the reverend court and declared she was resolved to con- 
tinue in her disorderly way. On account of this “foolish 
resolution”’ it was determined to ‘exclude her from the 
privileges of the church until she shall profess her repent- 
ance.” Probably the exclusion sat lightly upon her; and 
it is quite easy to imagine her retorting, in the spirit of 
the chorus to the song of one of the gangrel bodies: 

A fig for those by law protected ! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast ! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


“‘Reputation’s care” troubled her as little as it did her 
husband and daughier, the whole family being engaged in 
keeping a very irregular house and remasing stolen goods. 
For these very reasons the place formed a fit setting for 
what Matthew Arnold has called the “‘ puissant and splen- 
did production” of Burns’s muse, and its inmates “ideal 
actors in a scene whose breadth, truth, and power, is only 
matched by Shakespeare and Aristophanes.” One wonders 
whether the articles of sale will include copyright in the 
history and traditions of the howf. 


The unanimous election of Mr. F. R. Benson in the room 
of Sir Henry Irving as a life trustee of the Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace Trust is an excellent appointment. It would 
be difficult to mention any living man who has done more 
towards making Shakespeare’s countrymen of this age 
familiar with his plays. Mr. Benson’s earliest public 
appearance was, we believe, in the Greek drama, when he 
played Clytemnestra in the Agamemnon ; but for a quarter 
of a century his energies have been almost wholly devoted 
to Shakespeare’s revivals. He has produced more of 
Shakespeare’s plays—thirty-three out of thirty-seven— 
than any previous actor or manager, Samuel Phelps being 
second with thirty-one. Most managers have limited 
themselves to some half-dozen of the dramas, and have 
relied on long runs to recoup them for the expenditure 
entailed by an elaborate setting. Mr. Benson, content 
with a less splendid mise-en-scéne, has spread his net wider, 
and consequently has done more to popularise the poet’s 
works. His ideal, long and faithfully preserved, need not 
shrink from comparison with the record of any other 
manager. Incidentally he has thus kept alive the “stock 
company” principle, which affords the most valuable 
training possible to young actors. The Adelphi Theatre 
Company is at present a standing witness to Mr. Benson's 
good and quite unselfish work. 





LITERATURE 
MODERN POETRY AND ITS CRITICS 


Studies in Poetry and Criticism. By Joun Cuurton Coiune- 
(Bell, 6s. net.) 


In this book Mr. Churton Collins writes as a pessimist. 
The key-note of it will be found in the preface, where the 
following sentence occurs: “‘ In the wretched degradation 
into which belles lettres have fallen we seem to be losing all 
sense of the importance once attached to them, when 
critics were scholars and poets something more than 
esthetes.”” The gifts and accomplishments of Mr. Collins 
lend importance to this dictum. His fine scholarship, his 
sincerity of mind and his literary enthusiasm are not open 
to question. They induce us to search assiduously through 
his ideas of poetry and its functions in order that we may 
ascertain exactly in what respects contemporaries are 
falling short of the ideal he has set up. One point stands 
out very clearly from a study of these essays. It is that he 
regards poetry from the attitude of a moralist. He insists 
in many passages upon the need of moral teaching in our 
poets. It is true that to some extent he hedges against a 
too literal interpretation of this opinion. Thus he says: 


A poet does not, indeed, teach as a philosopher teaches, that is, 
directly and formally. He has first to remember that in expression he 
is an artist, and that he must satisfy the requirements of art, and that 
if he fails to satisfy those requirements, he fails in what should be his 
primary aim. He must appeal to the sensuous and emotional nature 
of man, he must be successful in innumerable ways in which no didactic 
ae can enter. The moment he preaches, or poses as a morailist, 

e ceases tobe a poet. This is the great mistake and defect of Words- 
worth. So subordinate, in a great work of art, is its spiritual and 
moral significance to its esthetic, that while the second is the resuit of 
conscious effort, the first is probably, and very often purely, uncon- 
scious on the part of the artist. The moral must either be implicit in 
the subject or necessarily deduced from it. 


In a subsequent passage he rails against the present 
generation because they have 
so abused the name of poetry, so prostituted and degraded it by ligh 
and frivolous and even by scandalous and immoral uses and associa- 
tions, that, as a name, it has almost ceased to have any serious signifi- 
cance. 


He refers, also, to ‘‘a loose and careless notion that its 
chief end is to please,” forgetting for the moment the 
epilogue to The Tempest, in which the greatest of our 


poets says : 


Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 
Which was to please. 


He inveighs against the habit of ‘‘abandoning ourselves 
to its mere esthetic charms and to the attractions of its 
sensuous and superficial graces.”” And so he would go 
back to that ancient condition of things, when Aristophanes 
could say: “Children have the schoolmaster to teach 
them, but when men grow up the poets are their teachers.”’ 
As a corollary to this it follows that Mr. Collins must 
himself agree with the expression in Strabo, “‘that a man 
could not be a good poet who was not first a good man,” 
and the corresponding words of Shelley, that ‘The 
greatest poets have been men of the most spotless virtue, 
of the most consummate prudence, and if we would look 
into the interior of their lives, the most fortunate of men.” 
These judgments he fortifies by quoting Ben Jonson’s 
opinion regarding “ the impossibility of any man’s being a 
good poet without first being a good man.’ 

All this sounds very well; but it does not carry us much 
further forward, because, until we have some means of 
judging as to the goodness of a man, the doctrine that a 
poet must be virtuous has no practical value. Many people 
say, and have said, that Robert Burns was far from being a 
good man. In his own words “he drinks, an’ swears, an’ 
plays at cairts.” Even Chaucer was not a saint in the 
usual acceptation of the word, and, when we think of Kit 
Marlowe, killed in a drunken brawl, and of the many 
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similar circumstances in literary history, we see how easy it 
would be to question this finding of Mr. Collins. A British 
judge and jury, if the poets were arraigned before them in 
the usual manner, would not, it seems to us, in every case 
give a verdict in favour of the defendants. But, of course, 
even a British judge and jury are not infallible, and there 
is no wiser command in the book of Christianity than that 
which says : ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,” a command 
that has reason as well as authority to recommend it. 
Burns himself said in an oft-quoted passage that he was 


Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray, 
By ion driven ; 

But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven ; 


and who dare say that it had an infernal origin? Brown- 
ing approaches the same subject by a different avenue, yet 
he comes to a conclusion essentially the same when in 
“ Rabbi Ben Ezra”’ he tells us that : 


Not on the vulgar mass 
Called “ work,” must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could valuein a trice: 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount : 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


With the shrewdness of the Scottish peasant Burns 
pointed out what is the insurmountable obstacle to our 
knowing the real worth of a man: “we kenna what’s 
resisted.” Thus, though the goodness of a poet may be 
true, it is a theoretical or axiomatic goodness. Mortals 
have never yet found a sure means of separating the good 
from the evil, and it is a singular fact, which has been 
commented upon more than once, that he who has drunk 
life to the very dregs often knows more about it than the 

ssor of what Milton calls ‘‘an unbreathed virtue.” 
ennyson lightly touched upon this in his “In 
Memoriam ”’ : 
How many a father have I seen, 
A sober man among his boys, 


Whose youth was full of foolish noise, 
Who wears his manhood hale and green : 


And dare we to this fancy give, 
That had the wild oat not been sown, 
The soil, left barren, scarce had grown 
The grain by which a man may live? 
Or, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth, 
Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round 


if only for the purpose of giving a warning: 


For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell ? 


But itis an undoubted fact that out of the greatest sinners 
have been made the poets, saints and martyrs. However, 
leaving this part of the subject, let us follow Mr. Collins to 
his conclusion, which is a very grave and serious one. He 
says that poetry should be to us what it was to the ancients 
in the formation of rules of conduct; and, as we understand 
him, he would substitute the teaching of poetry for religious 
teaching. It would be unfair to say this without quoting 
the passage referred to: 


It is no paradox to say, that to the properly directed study of the 
best try we must now look, at least mainly, for the guidance, 


illumination and solace which we shall seek in vain elsewhere. The 








creeds and codes which have no collateral security in rational ethics 
and in what the inspired insight of “‘ sage and serious poets” has re- 
vealed, are daily losing their efficacy and are indeed hard upon dissolu- 
tion. In their very constitution there is a fatal flaw ining them 
to destruction, for, in that constitution, not only is no distinction 
drawn between fiction and truth, in other words between the symbol 
and what is symbolized, but more importance is attached to the first 
than to the second. It is here that poetry comes to the rescue, for in 
poetry the distinction is clear; what is symbolized is everything—the 
kernel ; what is symbol is separable and nothing—the husk. 

In every stage, therefore, of education, in the nursery, in the school- 
room, at the Universities, it would be wise of us to apply poetry to far 
more serious uses than those to which it is commonly applied, It 
should fill, I = the same place in our system of education as it 
filled in that of the ancient Greeks, and become the chief medium not 
merely of zsthetic but of religious and moral discipline. 


We are far from questioning the fact that there is much 
to say in favour of the view here briefly epitomised. But 
the mistake of the writer lies, we think, in his disregard of 
that saying of Goethe which Carlyle was so fond of quot- 
ing: ‘‘ The beautiful is more than the good, it includes the 
good.” When he has assimilated the truth conveyed by 
these words he may go back to Keats, from whom he is at 
the moment estranged, and find some reason in the argu- 
ment of those who hold Keats to be a greater poet than 
Wordsworth. Wordsworth made the mistake of giving a 
definite interpretation of nature based on a theory of 
existence which in these days no longer holds good. It 
may be true, as Mr. Collins argues, that the example of 
Keats has had an ill-effect on the poets of to-day. We are 
far from questioning his general conclusion, which may be 
put somewhat irreverently in the Scottish phrase that they 
are “‘ill-doing devils.” We are afraid that there are many 
who have prostituted the most beautiful and the finest 
form of art known to man. Yet it seems to us that the 
important critic of his day is not he who uses the sledge- 
hammer to break down, but he who builds up. Even in our 
degenerate time there are at least scintille of poetry to be 
seen by those who have their eyes open. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Collins is right in saying that the average critic is not 
to be described as having his eyes open. We have often 
heard it said by authors of really good books that the 
praise of the ordinary critic is more injurious and affront- 
ing than his blame, because he almost invariably selects 
the weakest and worst passages of his author to laud and 
quote. This is very deplorable, but the philosophic way 
is to regard it merely as one sign of depression that always 
follows exceptional activity. We are, so far as literature 
is concerned, living amid the ashes of a great period, yet 
from these ashes we may once more gain the inspiration 
we need. But if a somewhat broader view of poetry be 
taken than that enunciated by Mr. Churton Collins, it will 
also be less despairing. The best poetry, Shakespeare has 
told us, is the most “feigning,” and the faculty for pro- 
ducing it is not confined to the production of verse. When 
Fielding claimed for the novel that it was a kind of prose 
epic, he grasped the fact that he who creates a microcosm 
of his own is a poet, whether he choose to describe it in 
prose or in verse. His choice is one of the accidentals, not 
one of the essentials of literature. If Mr. Churton Collins 
will extend his view we believe that the gloom in which 
he at present writes will be considerably lightened. 


DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Democritus Junior [Ropert 
Burton]. In three volumes, (Cambridge, U.S.A. : 
University Press; London: Duckworth, 30s.). 


‘“* By the very fangs of malice I swear I am not that I 
play :” surely some such “ ambiguous giving-out” as this 
of Viola’s—some oracular forewarning to the intending 
purchaser—ought in fairness to have appeared on the half- 
titles of these imposing volumes, announced in sonorous 
terms on the title-page as “‘a new edition, corrected and 
enriched by the translation of the numerous classical ex 

tracts.” To our eyes the book has every look of a reprint 
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from old and partly worn plates, and the vaunted “cor- 
rections,” as we shall show presently, may be said to be 
conspicuous by their absence. As to the translations, a 
sample or two will serve to indicate how far they enhance 
the value of the work. A line from Propertius—Cynthia 
prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis—is rendered : “ The 
wretched Cynthia first captivates with her sparkling 
eyes ;’’ and the following clause (mark the gratuitous and 
supererogatory circumflex)—mulier ne qué in publicum 
spectandam se sine arbiiro praebeat viro—is englished after 
this fashion: “‘ that a matron should not be seen in public 
without her husband as her spokesman ’’—-where the sense 
assigned (evidently by guesswork) to arbitro is clearly sug- 
gested by Burton’s context, “a symbol of women’s silence 
and housekeeping.’’ Need we add that sine arbitro viro 
means ‘* without her husband’s eye upon her,” in the way, 
as Polonius would put it, of “‘lawful espial” ? To revert 
to the subject of ‘‘corrections’”’: we can only say that 
many, if not most, of the misprints found in the sixth 
edition (that of 1651, containing the author’s final correc- 
tions and additions) are to be found in these volumes also. 
Thus note 4, p. 112, vol. i. (note n, p. 49 of the 6th ed.) 
reads as follows: ‘‘Dousa epid. loqgueleia turba, vultures 
togati.’”” This is certainly calculated to give us pause. 
Burton renders it ‘‘a clamorous company, gowned vul- 
tures:” but what are we to make of the outlandish 
loqueleia, andiwhat is the meaning of the i tee: epid.? 
Luckily, we light on the key to the puzzle further on 
(p. 413), where Burton, quoting the same passage more 
fully, adds a reference to ‘Ja. Dousa, epodon lib. 2, 
carm.2”: 


Crumenimulga natio, 
Loquutuleia turba, litium strophae, 

Maligna litigantium 
Cohors, togati vultures, etc. 


—though even here the Cambridge (U.S.A.) University 
Press contrives to darken counsel by printing loguuteleia. 
Locutuleius, as we learn from Gellius (i. xv.) was an every- 
day word for homo in verba projectus, an equivalent of 
blatero, lingulaca. The note on p. 112, therefore, should 
run: “ Dousa epod. [lib. ii. carm. 2] loguutuleia turba,” etc. 

It is needless to multiply examples of the perpetua- 
tion, in this so-called “‘ new edition,” of the “escapes” 
(Burton’s word for errata) of 1651; though, if occasion 
there were, we should not have far to go to find them, 
seeing that an instance confronts us on the very second 
page of the text. Nor need we dwell at any length on 
the misprints original and peculiar to this product of the 
Cambridge (U.S.A.) University Press, such as pavimeniis, 
for pavimenium, in the lines quoted from Horace (Od. ii. 
xiv. 25-28) on p. 91, vol. i.; or cerum, for eorum, on p. 113, 
and indesertam, tor indisertam, on p. 151 of the same 
volume. The fact is that, notwithstanding their impor- 
tant appearance and their somewhat exorbitant price, 
these weighty volumes are no better than a trade reprint, 
without a trace of the editorial hand about them. This 
is all the more regrettable because an authoritative 
edition of the ‘‘ Anatomy” has long been one of the chief 
desiderata of English literature. That produced by 
Nimmo in 1896, albeit the work of a classical scholar of 
high repute (the late A. R. Shilleto), fails in respect of 
textual accuracy, while even in what one might take to 
be his special department—that of retracing and verify- 
ing Burton’s myriad quotations from the Latin writers 
of every age—the editor betrays his unfitness for, or, it 
may be, his lack of interest in, the work. His conjectural 
emendations faintly resemble Bentley’s intromissions with 
the text of Milton. Thus when Burton warns the reader 
against marriage with ‘“‘a wife that is snowt-fair alone,” 
Shilleto calmly substitutes ‘‘snowy-fair,” oblivious or re- 
gardless of the fact that a little way further on his author 
observes that ‘‘a modest virgin, well conditioned, to 
such a fair snowt-piece is much to be preferred.” On 
the whole, his edition, from a critical point of view, must 
be regarded as a failure. We commend the ‘‘Anatomy”’ 
to the consideration of the authorities of our Cambridge 





University Press, as a desirable additament to their 
notable series of “Cambridge English Classics;” and, 
should they want an editor for a task so arduous, is 
there not Mr. Aldis Wright, or Professor Edward Bensley 
of the University of Adelaide, whose erudite strictures on 
Shilleto, published in the 9th and roth Series of Notes 
and Queries, exhibit an encyclopedic range of scholarship, 
and a thorough mastery of the special subject ? 

Probably from the time of its first appearance, Burton’s 
“ Anatomy” has been freely utilised as a source of surrep- 
titious learning. Those who would learn to what extent 
the author of “ Tristram Shandy” was beholden to it 
must read Traill’s account of the matter in his “ Life of 
Sterne ”’ (English Men of Letters Series). But Traill, as the 
majority of his readers will probably agree, inclines towards 
an undue severity of judgment. True, Burton himself is 
strongly emphatic on the author’s duty of citing the names 
of all to whom he is indebted : 


That which I have is stolen from others, Dicitque mihi mea pagina, fu® 
es. If that severe doom of Synesius be true [that] “it is a greater 
offence to steal dead men’s labours than their clothes,”’ what shall 
become of most writers? I hold up my hand at the bar among others, 
and am guilty of felony in this kind, habes confitentem reum, I am content 
to be pressed with the rest. ... As apothecaries we make new 
mixtures every day, pour out of one vessel into another ; and as those 
old Romans robbed all the cities of the world to set out their bad-sited 
Rome, we skim off the cream of other men’s wits. ... I have 
laboriously collected this Cento out of divers writers, and that sine 
injuria, I have wronged no authors, but given every man his own... . 
I cite and quote mine authors (which, howsoever some illiterate 
scribblers account pedantical, as a cloak of ignorance, and opposite to 
their affected fine style, I must and will use) swmpsi, non survipui .. 
Whom have I injured? The matter is theirs most part, and yet mine: 
apparet unde sumptum est (which Seneca approves)... I make them 
pay tribute, to set out this my Maceronicon : the method only is mine, 
and shows a scholar."’ 


But Burton is not always so careful as he would here lead 
us to think in giving chapter and verse for his borrowings. 
There is a sentence in ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ”’ copied directly 
and without acknowledgment from a passage in the extract 
just given, of which Traill indignantly writes that it is ‘‘ the 
most extraordinary instance of literary effrontery ever met 
with.” “‘Shallwe,’ asks Sterne, ‘‘ for ever make new books, 
as apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring out of one 
vessel into another?’ Here, certainly, Sterne’s indebted- 
ness to Burton is patent, or, if you will, his theft is flagrant 
and undeniable. ut, on the other hand, Burton himself 
gives never a hint of his own obligations in the matter, which 
it has been left to Professor Bensley to point out. Burton, 
he informs us, found the simile in J. V. Andrea’s 
“‘Menippus,” dial. 31: “‘B. Sed, velut e magno dolio minuta 
multa replentur, ita magnae eruditionis priscae volumina in 
libellos magnos discinduntur laceranturque. A. si ita sit, 
quos chymicos credidi, transfusores saltem sunt.”’ Further- 
more, as Professor Bensley has discovered, Andrea founda 
hint of this figure in Erasmus (Epistola ad P. Volsium in 
the “‘ Enchiridion Militis Christiani”’) : Quis swummulariorum 
modus aut numerus, aliud ex alits miscentium et, pharmacopo- 
larum ritu, ex novis velera, ex veteribus nova, e pluribus unum, 
ex uno eres subinde fingentium ac refingentium ?” Certainly, 
as Professor Bensley aptly remarks in reviewing the whole 
transaction: ‘‘Sterne has here done more than look over 
the hedge, but Burton is scarcely the sole claimant of the 
stolen horse.” 

“ The wits of Queen Anne’s reign and the beginning of 
George I.,” writes Archbishop Herring (1777), “‘ were not 
a little beholden to Robert Burton.” Thackeray in “‘ The 
Virginians,” it will be remembered, puts much the same 
words into the mouth of General Lambert, who astonishes 
his young friend, George Warrington, with an unfamiliar 
quotation from Catullus— 


Quis me uno vivit felicior ? aut magis hac est 
Optandum vita dicere quis poterit ? 


—drawn from the storehouse of the “‘ Anatomy.” (Nothing, 
we may observe in passing, illustrates more forcibly 
Burton’s extraordinary familiarity with the Latin classics 
than the number and diversity of his quotations from, and 
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his allusions to, this comparatively neglected poet.) Again, 
in ‘‘ Pendennis’? Thackeray repre-ents the “ Anatomy” 
as the sole source of Captain Shandon’s fluent Latinity—a 
gross injustice, by the way, to the Captain’s original 
“ bright, broken Maginn,”’ who, whatever his shortcomings 
as a family man and a citizen, was indisputably a finished 
and brilliant scholar. 

From Wordsworth or Coleridge we hear little or nothing 
directly on the subject of Burton, but, when we find 
Coleridge complaining to his wife of the crumenimulga natto 
of the Inn at Portsmouth (‘Letters of S.T.C.,” 1895, ii. 
p. 468), and copying into his note-book the saying of 
Publius Syrus—Heu ! quam miserum ab illolaedi de quo non 
possis queri—and Wordsworth translating Ansonius’s “ neat 
Epigram ” (so Burton describes it) on the rope and the pot 
of gold, we are led to infer in each case some—in the case 
of Coleridge probably a wide—acquaintance with that 
universal promptuarium sententiarum, the ‘‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” But of all their contewporaries Charles 
Lamb was the one who knew and loved his Burton the 
best, and who did the most to bring the reading world at 
large acquainted with him. Lamb's “ Curious Fragments, 
extracted from the Common-place Book of Robert 
Burton,” constitute a veritable triumph of skill in the 
difficult art of literary imitation. Not only do they repro- 
duce the archaic diction and the quaint locutions of 
Burton—his deliberate grammatical solecisms and his 
studied anacoluthia; but they breathe anew the drily 
humorous spirit, and the sarcastic, sceptical temper of the 
man. Compare, for instance, Lamb’s first extract (on the 
effects of absence and the lapse of time on love) with the 
following passage from the subsection on the “Cure of 
Love-Melancholy,”’ and say whether, if the two were 
printed continuously, you could lay your finger on the 
point of junction : 


If he love at all, she is either an honest woman or a ——. If dis- 
honest, let him read or inculcate to him that five of Solomon’s 
Proverbs, Ecclus. 26, Ambros. Mb. 1, cap. 4, in his book of Abel and 
Cain, Philo Judaeus de mercede mer., Platinas dial. in Amores, Espen- 
caeus, and those three books of Pet. Haedus, de contem. Amoribus, 
Aeneas Sylvius’ tart epistle, which he wrote to his friend Nicholas of 
Wartburge, which he calls medelam illiciti amoris . . . But if he love an 
honest maid . . . put case she be equal in years, birth, fortunes, and 
other qualities correspondent, he doth desire to be coupled in marriage 
—but for what respects? Her beauty, belike, and comeliness of 
person: that is commonly the main object, she is a most absolute form, 
in his eye at least, Cui formam Paphia et Charites tribuere decoram : but do 
other men affirm as much ? or is it an error in his judgment ? 

Fallunt nos oculi, vagique sensus 
Oppressa ratione mentiuntur, 
** Our eyes and other senses will commonly deceive us"’ ; it may be, to 
thee thyself upon a more serious examination, or after a little absence, 
she is not so fair as she seems. Qwuaedum videntur et non sunt ; compare 
her to another standing by, ’tis a touchstone to try, confer hand to 
hand, body to body, face to face, eye to eye, nose to nose, neck to neck, 
etc,, examine every part by itself, then altogether, in all postures, 
several sites, and tell me how thou likest her. It may be not she that 
is so fair, but her coats, or put another in her clothes, and she will 
seem all out as fair; as the poet [Ovid] then prescribes, separate her 
from her clothes ; suppose thou saw her in a base beggar’s weed, or 
else dressed in some old hirsute attires out of fashion, foul linen, 
coarse raiment, besmeared with soot, colly, perfumed with opoponax, 
sagapenum, assafoetida, or some such filthy gums .. . if thou saw’st 
her (I say) would thou affect her as thou dost? Suppose thou 
beheldest her in a frosty morning, in cold weather, in some ion or 
perturbation of mind, weeping, chafing, etc., rivelled and ill-favoured 
to behold. She many times that in a composed look seems so amiable 
and delicious, tam scitula forma, if she do but laugh or smile, makes an 
ugly sparrow-mouthed face, and shows a pair of uneven, loathsome, 
rotten, foul teeth; she hath a black skin, gouty legs, a deformed 
crooked carcass under a fine coat. It may be for all her costly tires 
she is bald, and though she seem so fair by dark, by candle-light, or 
afar off at such a distance, as Callicratides observed in Lucian, “ if 
thou should see her near, or in a morning, she would appear more 
ugly than a beast."".. . Or suppose thou saw'st her pale, in a con- 
sumption, on her death-bed, skin and bones, or now dead . . . “as a 
posy she smells sweet, is most fresh and fair one day, but dried up, 
withered, and stinks another."’ Beautiful Nireus, by that Homer so 
much admired, once dead, is more deformed than Thersites, and 
Solomon deceased as ugly as Marcolphus; thy lovely mistress that 
was erst Charis charior ocellis, dearer to thee than thine eyes, once sick 
or departed, is Vsli vilior aestimata caeno, worse than any dirt or dung- 
hill. Her embraces were not so table, as now her looks be 


terrible: thou hadst better behold a Gorgon’s head than Helen's 
carcass, 





Towards the close of this passaye Burton rises to a some- 
what loftier mood and a more impassioned strain: but 
with the tone of the main body of the extract Lamb’s 
First Fragment is absolutely in keeping. When we re- 
member the unripe age at which, and the grave difficulties 
and disadvantages under which, these imitations were 
written, we are constrained to regard them as amongst the 
very highest achievements of Lamb’s unique literary 
genius. 

This is, as we venture to think we have succeeded in 
demonstrating, but a poor edition of the “ Anatomy”; 
yet even in this edition it can be studied with profit and 
delight. Let us endeavour to refrain from reading so 
much about our old writers, and rather peruse their 
ipsissima verba for ourselves. In the case of Burton, it is 
only the first step that costs; once make a beginning, and 
you will find yourself irresistibly carried along over the 
salebrae of his rugged style—studto fallente laborem. 


THE IMPERIAL DENTIST 


The Memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. Evans. Recollections of the 
Second French Empire. Edited by Epwarp A. Crane, 
M.D. (Unwin, 21s, net.) 


Tue first thing which strikes the reader of this most 
interesting, and in some ways rather artless, passage of 
contemporary history, is what a pleasant man Thomas W. 
Evans must have been, and what a pleasant country the 
America of the Victorian era must have been to have pro- 
duced such a pleasant man. While it may be true that 
even the greatest can never hope to be a hero to his valet, 
these volumes make it clear that an Emperor can be both 
hero and friend to his dentist. Napoleon III. will never 
find a kinder, and, one cannot help feeling, a more sincere, 
eulogist and apologist than Dr. Evans, and the fact that 
these Recollections and Memoirs were only written with a 
view to posthumous publication makes them especially 
valuable to those who like to trace the course of great 
events through their knowledge of les petits cétés de 
U histoire. 

The name of Thomas W. Evans first became widely 
known in the world in connection with the dramatic escape 
from the Tuileries and from Paris of the Empress Eugénie 
on September 4, 1870. But long before that time Dr. 
Evans was a noted personality in the Parisian professional! 
world: his agreeable presence, considerable cultivation of 
mind, and last, not least, the high favour in which he was 
known to be held by both the Emperor and Empress, 
having given him a unique position in the rather mixed 
society which gathered about the Imperial Court. To his 
great honour, be it said, his affection and his allegiance to 
his Imperial patrons suffered no diminution after Sedan. 
Not only did he run considerable personal and professional 
risk in aiding the unfortunate Empress to make good her 
escape from the city where she was at that particular 
moment regarded with the utmost hatred and suspicion, 
but he was among the faithful few who constantly 
journeyed to Chislehurst in order to show their respect and 
devotion to the fallen Emperor ; and in the papers he |: ft 
for publication after his death he has rendered a last and 
supreme tribute to the strange, enigmatical personality of 
the man who raised France to the greatest point of pros- 

rity she has ever known, only to bring her to the lowest 
depth of humiliation. 

r. Evans came to Paris in 1847, and so was present at 
the Revolution of 1848. He became professionally con- 
nected with Louis Napoleon, then Prince President, very 
soon after the latter took up his quarters at the Elysée, 
and from that time forward the two men seem to have 
constantly met in no formal fashion. This intimacy was 
made both possible and natural by the fact that the already 
prosperous dentist was acquainted with the lady whom he 
calls ‘“‘Madame H.,” and who was, of course, the Mrs. 
Howard to whom the Prince-President owed so much in 
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the way of affection, of encouragement, and last, not least, 
of financial help, at a moment when he was sorely in need 
of all three. 

The editor of Dr. Evans’s Recollections observes in his 
preface that his friend could make very little pretension 
to literary ability, but this very lack of pretension gives 
added value and interest to his account of the man 
remarkable events with which he became associated. 
Striking, for instance. is his short description of the even- 
ing before the coup d'état: 


I noticed that his [the Prince President’s] manner and conversation 
were more than ordinarily affectionate. There were moments when 
he appeared to be thoughtful, as if there was something on his mind 
that he wished to speak about and yet didnot . . . That evening there 
was a reception at the palace, and a crowd of people, his cousin, the 
Duchess of Hamilton, being present among the rest. No one had the 
slightest suspicion of the blow so soon to fall; but just as the Duchess, 
with whom the Prince was talking, was about to leave, he said to her 
in the very quietest way as he gave her his hand, with a kindly smile, 
“ Mary, think of me to-night.” 


Dr. Evans always writes of Louis Napoleon from the 
standpoint of an American and a Republican. One feels 
that he loved and respected the man rather than the 
Emperor, and that Napoleon III. deserved, and strove to 
deserve, the good opinion which this very uncourtier-like 
friend held of him. Some of the anecdotes in this book 
are certainly new. Perhaps the most charming, as illus- 
trating the mingled bonhomie and delicacy of the Emperor’s 
character, is this, which shows that when making a present 
he could affect to be paying a debt: 


On one occasion which I remember he engaged a young man to 
make some researches for a literary work he was interested in. The 
young man was to have a certain sum paid to him monthly in 
advance. His work began on the last day of the month. The next 
day the Emperor handed him double the sum that had been fixed 
upon, ‘Sire, you have given me too much."’ ‘‘ Oh, no,”’ replied the 
Emperor, ‘‘ you. forget that you began your services yesterday—a 
month ago.” 


As regards the private life of his hero, Dr. Evans is, on 
on the whole, discreet, but not too discreet. Thus, he gives 
an obviously true and very interesting account of one of 
the Royal marriage negotiations which deeply humiliated 
Louis Napoleon—that which nearly terminated in the new 
Emperor’s union with the Princess Caroline Vasa, a grand- 
daughter of Gustavus IV., King of Sweden, and of the 
Grand Duchess of Baden. Dr. Evans. who was actually 
used in the matter as a kind of informal envoy, declares 
that the marriage was quite decided on when the opposition 
of the Austrian Court caused a brusque refusal to be sent 
to the Emperor. Little is added to our knowledge of the 
Emperor’s courtship and marriage to the beautiful Spaniard 
whom he made his Empress; but of her also a pleasing, 
and, one feels, a very sincere, picture is given. Dr. 
Evans energetically repudiates and denies the often-made 
assertion that Eugénie in any way provoked or brought on 
the Franco-Prussian War. He returns to the charge again 
and again; and, as he seems to have been constantly at the 
Palace at St. Cloud during the fateful days which immedi- 
ately preceded the declaration of war, his view is entitled to 
consideration and respect. 

To most people, and to all historians, the most interest- 
ing chapters in the two volumes must be those dealing with 
the events which took place on September 4, 5, and 6, 1870 
—that is, with the departure of the Empress Eugénie from 
the Tuileries, her adventures in revolutionary Paris, her 
stay in Dr. and Mrs. Evans’s house, and her flight from the 
city to the coast. Dr. Evans, who writes as a warm par- 
tisan, severely blames Trochu for the part he played and 
for his refusal to sacrifice everything to preserve even a 
simulacrum of Imperial authority. But as Governor of 
Paris Trochu knew the military situation far better than 
even the Regent herself knew it ; and it must be remembered 
that during the days that followed Sedan the future of 
France, rather than the future of the Empire, was the one 
thing of consequence to every patriotic Frenchman. Asa 
matter of fact, the Empress Eugénie made her not very 
dignified escape from the capital with the help of three 





foreigners, Prince Metternich and Signor Nigra, who half- 
persuaded, half-coerced her to leave the Tuileries by wav of 
the Louvre Galleries—though the two diplomats, after 
placing her ina cab, left her and her lady-in-waiting to find a 
place of shelter alone—and Dr. Evans. the American dentist 
who, on the whole, played by far the most dignified and 
worthy part in the melancholy episode. It was he and his 
friend, Dr. Crane, who made all the arrangements by which 
the Empress, still accompanied by the faithful Madame 
Breton, left Paris in disgu’se, and after a long and adven- 
turous posting journey, sought and found refuge on bard the 
yacht of Sir John Burgoyne. Dr. Evans did not leave the 
Empress till he had actually settled her into her home of 
exile at Chislehurst, and even then, instead of going back 
to Paris to look after his professional interests, he hurried 
off to Wilhelmshche to give the captive Emperor authentic 
news of his wife and only child. 

The last portion of these Recollections includes an agree- 
able picture of Queen Augusta and of her kindness to 
Napoleon IIT., a curious account of the negot at ons and 
intrigues which followed the declaration of the Third 
Republic, and a moving, intimate description of the last 
hours of the Emperor. 

The two volumes are enriched with a number of curious 
portraits of Napoleon III. and Eugénie at various times of 
their lives, including a little-known photograph of the 
Empress taken before her marriage, and a few hitherto 
unpublished letters written by the Empress, who seems 
always to have regarded Dr. Evans with particu'ar respect 


and esteem. 


THE JOURNALISM OF HISTORY 


A History of Modern England, By Henpert Pavt, 
volumes. Vol, iv. (Macmillan, 8s, 6d, net.) 


In his fourth volume, Mr. Herbert Paul deals with the 
years from 1875 to 1885. It is impossible to say much in 
favour of the idea of writing history so soon after the 
events; or at any rate of doing more than keep a 
chronicle, or enlarged Annual Register, because time, in 
its onward march, gently but steadily discloses the points 
of real significance, which are apt to be missed at the 
moment of their occurrence. The decade dealt with here 
was one of enormous importance in the development of 
Great Britain. Up to that period of prosperity which was 
in full flood at the date at which this volume begins, the 
people of Great Britain had, like the rest of the world, 
been subject to intermittent famine and hunger. One of 
the most striking features of this period of ten years is, 
that with it began the era of cheap food and agricultural 
depression. Carlyle and the other thinkers of his time 
had been well aware that the battle between Disraeli and 
Cavendish on the one side and Peel, Cobden and Bright 
on the other was not between two rival systems of Fiscal 
Policy, but over the question whether England should 
continue to be governed by commercial interests, or 
whether the landed gentry should hold their own against 
commerce. It was only in 1879 that the effect of the 
decision became clearly visible ; while the world was full 
of the great duel between Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield, while, indeed, it was ringing with the echoes 
of the famous Midlothian speeches, the event that was to 
impress itself most deeply upon the history of England 
passed without much publiccomment. This was the failure 
of the harvest owing to the inclement season. In itself it 
was not unprecedented, but no experience could have 
enabled any one to foretell the results. There were, all 
over the world, in Canada, in the Western States of 
America, in India, on the broad steppes of Russia, 
millions of acres, capable of bearing wheat, that had 
not been tilled, for the simple reason that the produce 
was unmarketable. The dearth in Britain caused by the 
failure of the harvest opened up a market, and at the same 
time steamships were coming in with such rapidity that 
the business of conveying crops from one part of the world 
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to another became extremely easy. Colonists and foreigners 
made the discovery that they had a market of un- 
paralleled size in Great Britain, and in subsequent seasons 
they continued to pour in their supplies of cheap food. 
The idea of sending us wheat spread to other places, and, 
as the years went on and cold storage came into ordinary 
use, Great Britain was inundated with food. It seems to 
us that Mr. Paul has not thoroughly grasped the signifi- 
cance of all this, or its bearing upon politics. Yet he 
must admit that the effect was to take off the edge from 
the land-hunger that had animated at least one political 
party up till then. Country gentlemen began to lose 
many of their old ambitions. The income from their land 
was very greatly decreased, and numbers were compelled 
either to leave their estates altogether or to live in a much 
more economical manner. Gradually land became a luxury 
for the merchant prince, who bought an estate, not for the 
purpose of making profit out of it, but for his own pleasure. 
At the same time, the plentifulness of food among the 
poor decreased the keenness of the interest in agrarian 
questions. If any one will turn back to the newspapers 
and magazines of the late seventies and the early ‘eighties, 
he will find them crowded with the discussions of questions 
arising directly or indirectly out of the land. He will find 
that disestablishment and kindred questions excited the 
liveliest feelings, and that it was almost a reproach to the 
people that they were more interested in domestic than in 
foreign questions. 

When food became cheap and plentiful, the focus, as it 
were, was changed; and to-day these domestic questions 
are comparatively neglected, while far more attention than 
Leloie is directed to foreign and colonial politics. It seems 
to us that, when the philosophical historian of the future 
comes to survey the same period, he will attach more 
importance to events of this kind than to the personages 
that, for the most part, occupy the attention of Mr. Paul. 
Yet, even looked at simply as drama, the years he deals 
with are full of interest, since in them many interesting 
careers ripened. He takes us back to a time, for example, 
when Mr. Chamberlain was still the bugbear and the terror 
of the Conservatives ; when he rejoiced because the Peers 
threw out the Franchise Bill, because *‘ The Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands”’; and when he was pro- 
pounding his doctrine of ransoms, and holding forth against 
those who “toil not, neither do they spin.” It carries 
us back, too, to the commencement of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s brilliant career, when, in company with the 
ex-Prime Minister, he began as a member of the Fourth 
Party. During that time, too, Lord Beaconsfield passed 
away, and we fancied that Mr. Paul would show to advan- 
tage in his final notice of the great statesman. But he 
scarcely rises to the occasion, and the best he has to say 
is in the following extract: 


It was in the House of Commons that he found himself at home, and 
it is impossible without a thorough knowledge of that peculiar assembly 
to appreciate Disraeli. He studied it for forty years, until he was 
more at home there than at Hughenden or Grosvenor Gate. After he 
became Leader of his party he scarcely left his place while the House 
was sitting, except for a hasty meal. He could play upon the House, 
as he said of Peel, like an old fiddle, and rarely indeed did he mis- 
take its temper or clash with its tone. His early eccentricities of 
costume were dropped when they had served their purpose by attract- 
ing notice, and he relied upon the more legitimate method of 
elaborately careless epigram. Justly proud as he was to be thought 
a man of letters, Disraeli was before all things a politician. In 
politics he lived, and moved, and had his being. They led him in 
course of time from Westminster to Windsor, and there he became an 
incomparable courtier. 


Beaconsfield’s great rival, Gladstone, during the same 
period reached the apex of his famé and began his descent 
on the other side. We believe Mr. Paul to be right 
when he ascribes the weakening of Gladstone’s power to 
the death of Gordon. Previous to that event, Mr. Glad- 
stone had been, in the eyes of his devoted followers, one of 
those who could do no wrong. If the Cabinet to which he 
belonged did any good thing, it was ascribed to him: if it 
made a mistake, his colleagues were blamed, But the 








death of Gordon, for which he was not altogether respon- 
sible, became, by one of those ironies of which life is so 
fruitful, the groundwork of an unpopularity, the extent of 
which may be measured by the length of time during which 
the Conservatives have retained office. 

Many of us can remember the period just after the Mid- 
lothian campaign, when it was believed that generations 
must pass away before the Conservatives could hope for 
power : and on the death of Beaconsfield they were a weak 
and divided party that came into power mainly through 
the mistakes of its opponents; a piece of history that 
some would say is being repeated “yore with the parts 
reversed. It is strange now to look back upon the ques- 
tions of foreign policy that were commanding attention. 
A long succession of statesmen had been occupied by an 
indefinite series of problems that were called the “‘ Eastern 
question,” the pivot of which lay in the alleged ambition 
of Russia to seize Constantinople. But so much is the 
outlook modified by events that it is difficult for us nowa- 
days to realise the excitement created during those years. 
Nobody then dreamed that Russia, which was considered 
one of the strongest, if not the strongest power of Europe, 
would eventually be quelled by the little-known nation of 
Japan, and that her hopes and ambitions would be foiled 
and destroyed by the least regarded of her neighbours. 

It is natural that Mr. Paul should be vastly occupied 
with the history of Irish politics, since this volume covers 
that dark period when boycotting and landlord-shooting 
and other outrages darkened the face of the sister isle. 
But, somehow, these too have lost the importance that 
they assumed for the moment, and Home Rule has long 
ceased to excite the burning interest which it evoked in 
the days of Parnell. As we have said, it is very difficult 
for one living so near the events described to allot to them 
their true proportion. The value of Mr. Paul’s history lies 
in its being a convenient record of events or, as we have 
said, above, an enlarged Annual Register. It will be ex- 
cellent material for the historian of the future, when he 
comes to deal with the time of which it treats. 


EXIT HORACE WALPOLE 


The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earlof Orford. Edited 
by Mrs. Pacer Toynaes. Vols. xiii., xiv., xv. (Clarendon 
Press.) 


THESE and the index volume alone remained to complete the 
great collection of Horace Walpole’s letters which has now 
for many years been a labour of love with Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee. In accuracy of text and diligence of annotation 
this edition satisfies a close criticism; and in quantity it 
exceeds Cunningham’s by some four hundred letters. It 
does not contain all the known letters of Walpole, because 
certain groups are still withheld from print by their 
owners; but it is the largest edition now possible. For 
many years, perhaps generations, it must hold its place. 
The first of the three volumes before us opens with 
letter 2414, written on May 31, 1783, to the Rev. William 
Mason. Walpole was then within three years of the 
scriptural span, and he had long been familiar with—one 
might almost say enamoured of—gout and infirmity. In 
these volumes we are more than ever haunted by his old 
age. He is now really old, and the world meanwhile is 
rejuvenating itself with the dread elixirs of the French 
Revolution. Not that one makes a picture of it—Walpole 
on his couch and the world gone mad. For Horace is 
Horace still; you cannot turn a page without being 
arrested by a trifle, though there is often a relation. between 
the trifles of Strawberry Hill and the big movements 
beyond. In the letter we have named he is mightil 
leased with Beattie for sending him a story of George III. 
he head gardener, Brown, in the royal demesne at 
Richmond, had died. The king went there, and in a tone 
of much satisfaction said to the under-gardener : ** Brown 
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is dead: now, Mellicant, you and I can do here what we 
.”” In France it was the Mellicants who died. 

If we are to believe him, Walpole has fairly reached the 
stage when he may account it more blessed to receive news 
than to give it. For ever he is making it appear that he 
has done with the world, sees nobody, hears nothing. 
But his letters go on just the same, and often when he is 
emptiest he is most entertaining. Thus he prattles: 


I know nothing upon earth but my own disasters. Another is that 
all yesterday I thought all my gold-fish stolen. I am not sure that they 
are not, but they tell me that they keep at the bottom of the water for the 
hot weather. It is all to be ladled out to-morrow morning, and then I 
shall know whether they are gone or boiled. 


But one has only to turn a page to see how Walpole kept 
close to the RL His letters are still a diary of home 
and world politics. Nor does he miss any craze of the 
town: balloons for instance. ‘‘ Balloons,” he writes in 
1783, “occupy senators, philosophers, ladies, everybody.” 

e recalls the fact that he had once seen a man fly down 
the rope from the top of St. Martin’s steeple: ‘‘ now, later 
in my day, people are staring at a voyage to the moon.” 
London is even more interested in aeronauts than in their 
air-vessels. Lunardi has bought two or three thousand 

unds worth of stocks by exhibiting himself, and his 

oon, and his dog and cat, at the Pantheon, for a 
shilling. 

Old age did not soften many of Walpole’s asperities. 
His dislike of Dr. Johnson and the whole Johnson tradition 
shows no infirmity. ‘‘ Have you got Boswell’s most absurd 
enormous book ?”’ he asks Conway, meaning not the Life 
but the Tour. ‘‘The more one learns of Johnson the more 
preposterous assemblage he appears of strong sense, of the 
lowest bigotry and prejudices, of pride, brutality, fretful- 
ness, and vanity; and Boswell is the ape of most of his 
faults without a grain of his sense. It is a story of a 
mountebank and his zany.” Thus he belittles Johnson as, 
at a later date, Macaulay belittled both. 

The event of Walpole’s life in his later years was his 
surprising friendship with the Berry girls. It was an in- 
spiration. His literary fame ——— as he must have 
well known, on the piety of his friends when his pen had 
ceased to write. Mary Berry lived, not only to edit his 
works, but to talk about him right down to the year 1852. 
It was to please these cultivated girls that he wrote 
his “‘ Reminiscences of the Court of George I. and II.” His 
greatest desire was to secure their society. Mary and 
Agnes became his “‘ twin wives.” He was ready (his letters 
do not show it) to marry either of them in earnest. All 
letters are delightful, though the sincerity of 
their feeling does not always hide a certain awkwardness, 
if it can be admitted that Walpole was ever awkward. Our 
love of Walpole is increased, or, shall we say, initiated, 
by these intimacies. When Mary Berry has a fall in 
Florence, to the great damage of her nose, his contortions 
of anxiety (he is seventy-seven) are in this wise : 


You say you slept fart of the night after your fall—oh, but the 
other part! Was not you feverish? How can I wait above a month 
for answers to an hundred questions I want to ask; and how a week 
for another letter? A little comfort I have had even since I received the 
horrid account ; I have met Mrs. Lockart at Lady Hesketh’s, and she 
has assured me that there is a very good surgeon at Pisa—if he is, he 
must have blooded you directly. I wish you had had some arquebu- 
sade water. How you must have suffered by washing the wo with 
vinigar, though rightly !—and what your father and sister must have 
felt at seeing you! How could you be well enough to write the next 
day? Why did not Miss Agnes for you? ButI conclude she was not 
recovered enough of your fall. When I am satisfied that you have not 
hurt yourself more than you own, I will indulge my concern about the 
outside of your nose, about which I shall not have your indifference. 
Iam not in love with you, yet fully in love enough not to bear any 
damage done to that perfect nose, or to anyof all your beautiful 
features ; then, too, I shall scold at your thoughtlessness. How I hate 
a party of pleasure! It never turns out well: fools fall out, and 
sensible people fall down! 


Always, the long comedy is nearing its curtain. Friends 
die fast, and, as the lights of his old haunts are extinguished 
one by one, the huge destinies of London emerge coldly 
into a later day. The view from his window is spoiled 


the Berry 





by felled trees. He predicts that there will soon be one 
street from London to Brentford, and observes that Lord 
Camden has just let ground at Kentish Town for the 
building of fourteen hundred houses. It would seem that 
the congestion of London’s traffic, as we now know it, began 
at this time. In 1794 Walpole notes, as something new, 
that he has twice been going to stop his coach in Piccadilly 
to ask what was the matter, thinking there was a mob. 
“Not at all; it-was only passengers.”” One may believe 
that in his eightieth year he was tired of writing letters. 
“You distress me infinitely,” he writes to the Countess 
of Upper Ossory, “‘ by showing my idle notes which I 
cannot conceive can amuse anybody.” He desires, not 
laurels as a letter-writer, only a sprig of rosemary to be. 
thrown after him when the parson commits his dust to 
dust. He has both. 








RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE JEBB 


THE world of scholarship and letters has sustained a 
grievous loss. Sir Richard Jebb was the finest Greek 
scholar of the last generation. None other has done so 
much for pure scholarship, and few indeed have maintained 
so high a level of grace and dignity on that side of it 
which approximates more closely to belles lettres. As 
senior classic he made an examination which surpassed all 
previous records and has not been surpassed since. It was 
not long before he appealed to a larger audience than a 
lecture-room affords. In 1867 appeared his edition of the 
Electra of Sophocles (followed shortly by the Ajax), which 
at once constituted a model for school editions. Hitherto 
such books, though often showing excellent scholarship, 
were very (sometimes ludicrously) deficient on the literary 
and esthetic side. The scholars of that epoch remind 
one of Hamlet’s “‘statists,’’ who thought it ‘‘a baseness to 
write fair.” Though they could translate English poetry 
into Greek of which Sophocles would not have been 
ashamed, they despised the kindred but converse art of 
rendering the Greek poets into worthy English, and gave 
us Pindar and Aéschylus couched in the style of the pro- 
vincial journal. We no longer have “ heart-surges of bile,”’ 
or meet the Aw/ul Ones complaining that they feel ‘‘ the 
severe, very severe, chill (smart) of a hostile public execu- 
tioner.”’ Since the appearance on the scene of the great 
Cambridge scholar, every editor essays, and some with great 
success, the art which Jebb introduced. 

Every one with even a tincture of letters is familiar 
with his epoch-making work on Sophocles. His prose 
translation—a model of pure and elevated English—has 
brought the Greek poet within the ken of thousands of 
Greekless readers. Some of the metrical versions are to 
Jebb’s prose as Brady and Tate to the Prayer-book Psalms. 
None of them is at all so trustworthy or so near to 
Sophocles. The great scholar turned from his all but com- 
pleted task to bring out the splendid edition of Bacchylides, 
his last magnificent present to the world of letters. It is 
hoped that he has left copious materials for his final 
volume on the “ Scholia Sophoclea.” I a 5 og to know 
that he has in many cases been successful in emending 
doubtful and corrupt texts by brilliant and certain con- 
jectures. 

His “‘ Introduction to Homer,” which has been translated 
into German, his “‘ Life of Bentley” and many smaller 
essays show his amazing grace of style as well as his wide 
reading and deep and extensive learning. It would bea 
very incomplete estimate of the genius of the departed 
critic which should not refer toa refined humour and spirit 
of delicate raillery, perhaps due to his Irish blood. All who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance knew and loved this 
side of his nature; and many will remember a certain 
controversy in which he showed that the rapier is not 
only a more polished but a more effective weapon than the 
bludgeon. Here is an example of his witty irony from 
his “‘ Life of Bentley ” : 
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This habit of slowly roasting objectionable ms in a brazen bull 
was the only definite trait which the Greeks of the classical age asso- 
ciated with Phalaris. The bull may be seen, portrayed by the fancy 
of a modern artist, in the frontispiece of Charles Boyle's edition of the 
Letters. The head of the brazen animal is uplifted as if it was bellow- 
ing ; one of the tyrant’s apparitors is holding up the lid of a large 
oblong aperture in the bull's left flank ; two others are hustling in a 
wretched man who has already disappeared all but his legs. The two 
servants wear the uliar expression of countenance which may be 
seen on the faces of persons engaged in packing. . . . Phalaris is seated 
on his throne just behind the bull ina sort of undress uniform with a long 
round ruler for sceptre in his right hand ; firmness and mildness are so 
blended in his aspect that it is impossible not to feel in the presence of 
a great and good man. 


In the delightful art of Greek and Latin verse-writing 
Jebb had no superior even in the annals of his own 
. University, so long pre-eminent in that charming accom- 
plishment. His rendering of Browning’s “Abt Vogler” 
into the measures of the 4th Pythian is an amazing feat. 
The poem seems to me more elevated and far more intelli- 
gible in the Greek than in the English. His Pindaric Ode 
in honour of Bologna is exquisitely glorified in Tennyson’s 
Dedication to Jebb of his ‘* Demeter and Persephone” : 


Fair things are slow to fade away, 
Bear witness you that yesterday 

From out the soul of Pindar in you 
Roll’d an Olympian. 


Space permits merely a reference to his “‘ Attic Orators,” 
his ‘‘Characters of Theophrastus,” and his delightful 
“ Lectures on Greek Poetry.” All his work is characterised 
not only by such learning and taste as surely deserve the 
name of genius, but by judiciousness and moderateness, a 
desire to attain the truth rather than surprise the reader, 
qualities which distinguish the British school of criticism 
at its b st. His speeches in Parliament were always marked 
by thought, research and exquisite finish, and never failed 
to attract and rivet the attention of the House. Both 
scholarship and literature in general are conspicuously 
poorer by the lamentable blow which has taken from 
them at a comparatively early age one of their brightest 
ornaments. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 





TIME 


I saw a happy spirit 

That wandered among flowers: 
Her crown was a rainbow, 

Her gown was wove of hours. 


She turned with sudden laughter, 
I was, but am not now ! 

And as I followed after 
Time smote me on the brow. 


FIONA MACLEOD. 








“FIONA MACLEOD” 


It was with feelings of sorrow mingled to a considerable 
extent with surprise, that I received a communication 
from Mr. Frank Rinder informing me that the well-known 
critic and littévateur, Mr. William Sharp, died in Sicily on 
Tuesday last. This, in itself, would have been a matter for 
genuine regret to one who has been interested in Mr. 
Sharp’s career since those early days when he was best 
known as a figure in what was left of the small band of 
Pre-Raphaelites ; but what gave additional point to one’s 
grief was that my correspondent was authorised by Mrs. 
Sharp to divulge the secret, known previously only within 
a very small circle, that William Sharp was the writer 
of every word that proceeded from the pen of “ Miss 
Fiona Macleod.” The circumstance will pass into 
literary history as one of the strangest incidents recorded. 
It is perfectly natural to draw a comparison between this 








case and that of Macpherson and his Ossian, but the com- 

son would be misleading. Macpherson invented Ossian 
or the a gee of passing off certain of his own works as 
those of the ancient Gaelic Bards.. What William Sharp 
did was quite different. He was one of those few people 
who seem to have inherited a dual personality, and he was 
able to keep its parts entirely separate. It was asif a man © 
and a woman were joined together in one person—and it 
is of the woman that I would speak here. Probably there 
are not aay editors who are better qualified to do so, 
since not only did a great deal of “ Fiona Macleod’s” 
printed matter pass primarily through my hands, but 
during the last few years, she (I cannot bring myself to say 
he) has been one of my most constant and voluminous 
correspondents. Indeed, the last book proceeding from 
that pen which will never be busy again was to have been 
dedicated to me, and perhaps there may be some interest 
in copying out what was said. 


THE DEDICATION OF “‘THE HOUR OF BEAUTY” - 


Dear Mr. »—To whom so fittingly as to you could I inscribe. 
this book? It was you who suggested it; you who in’ 
published at intervals, longer or shorter as the errant spirit of com- 
position moved me, the several — which make it one book; you 
without whose encouragement and good counsel this volume would 
probably not have been written. Then, perchance, it might have gone 
to that Y-Brasil Press in the Country of the Young. whiouioat are 
issued all the delightful books which, though = and welcome in 
Tir-na-n’Og, are unachieved in this more difficult world, except in- 
dreams and hopes. It would be good to have readers among the 
kindly Shee . . . do not the poets there know an easy time, having 
only to breathe their thought on to a leaf and to whisper their music 
to a reed, and lo the poem is public from the caverns of Tir-fo-tuinn to 
the hills of Flatheanas!. . . but, till one gets behind the foam yonder, - 
the desire of the heart is for comrades here. These hours of beauty 
have meant so much to me, somewhat in the writing, but much more 
in the long, incalculable hours and days out of which the writing has 
risen like the blue smoke out of woods, that I want to share them with 
others, who may care for the things written of as you and I care for 
them, and among whom may be a few who, likewise, will be moved to 
tee from each day of the eternal pageant one hour of unforgettable 

eauty. 








Fiona MACcLeop. 


I had been greatly taken by some of the poems 
published in Ler early career, the first of wh’ch, by-the-bye, 
ca're to me not through the original volumes but by way 
of a review which, contained among:t other - things, lines- 
that made an undying impression on my mind. I quote 
them from memory, but they run something like this : 


Never shall I feel your lips in my hair, 
Naming my name. F 


So “ Fiona Macleod ” was written to, and in due time 
replied, sending what I shall always consider one of. the 
most beautiful of her poems, “ Deirdre is Dead” : 


It is said that the dead sing, though we have no ears to hear, 
And that whoso lists is lickt up of the Shadow too, because of fear— 


But ~ would give me no fear, that I heard a sighing song from her 
ips : 

No, but as the green heart of an upthrust towering billow slips 

Down into the green hollow of the ingathering wave, 

So would I slip, and sink, and drown, in her grassy grave. 


This poem was to be the precursor of many other pieces 
both in verse and prose. Personally I made no endeavour 
to pierce the identity of my correspondent, although, by 
a curious coincidence, on one occasion a letter was forwarded 
to me dated from the very hotel at which I was staying. 
A glance at the visitors’ book would probably have settled 
the matter there and then! 

It is scarcely to be believed that a man could write 
as ‘‘ Fiona Macleod” did. I remember I was once struck 
by a certain preciosity in my correspondent’s language ; 
and, partly to amuse her and partly to make a sudden 
break from the excessively choice language she was fond 
of employing, I wrote (she was staying in Italy for the 
sake of her health) that I hoped she was getting better and 
would come back “full of beans.” Mr. Sharp—if he were 
Mr. Sharp—showed this letter to a number of Greek 
magnates with whom he was yachting at the time, and the 
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result was several long pages of chaff about the difficulty 
experienced bv these foreigners in understanding the 
slang phrase. The letter was most amusing, though one 
would not care to publish it now that the consent of the 
writer can no longer be obtained. It helped at the time, 
however, to fill out a picture of a remarkable mind. 

Mr. Sharp did not so much play the part of a woman as 
show that there was a woman within him. The only 
danger of letting the secret out arose from certain of his 
tastes that had been developed in the literary life of 
London. Time was when Mr. Sharp was a central figure 
in the coteries of the capital. The company he was 
in the habit of meeting no doubt helped in a large 
measure to bring out the esthetic side of his character ; 
and his fine taste—not only in letters but in pictures 
and the ordinary things of life—which is plainly 
expressed in these letters, was not quite what one 
would expect in a woman who was supposed to spend 
the greater part of her life among wild Highlanders. 
Frequently, too, sentences occurred that could not possibly 
have been written by amy except one who had been 
in the habit of discussing details of book-production. 
Again, I have often found that original writers are abso- 
lutely ignorant of the more rudimentary work of jour- 
nalism, and, if asked to do any of it, perform their task in 
a manner entirely their own and different from that of any 
one else. But on more than one occasion ‘Fiona 
Macleod ”’ wrote in the tone of a practised and experienced 
reviewer. It was evident that work of this kind had 
been quite common to the writer at one period of her life. 
All the greater is the miracle. There is no doubt of the 
sincerity with which Mr. Sharp rendered the old Highland 

try and his impressions of sea and land. The natural 
tory, too, was more accurate than is usual in a woman. 
It is not for us to attempt at this hour any general 
appreciation of the work done by this dual writer. 
No one will deny the fact that some of the poems them- 
selves, whatever were their origin, belong to the very 
highest rank, while. the prose at its best will compare 
with that of any writer of the open air, of old. Neverthe- 
less a certain languor had become noticeable of late: 
the writing grew more manrered, and it began to 
show evidence that the author was chewing the cud of 
ancient material rather than garcering new. It is, how- 
ever, curious that the last four poems received by me 
from *‘ Fiona Macleod”’ differ entirely in character from 
those that had been previously received—as if the writer 
had suddenly decided that a new departure was necessary. 
Would that we could have watched the new efforts of this 
versatile talent! We know that it would have been, 
in any case, interesting and distinguished: it might 
have added another page to the history of English 
Literature. But all this is ended, and we must leave 
to another occasion the task of discussing the visible 
career of Mr. William Sharp. He interested me chiefly, I 
will not say only, when he appeared in the garb of a High- 
land seer and called himself ‘‘ Fiona Macleod.” 

AN EDITOR, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
LITERATURE AND SOCIAL AIMS 


TuHaT dear and admirable person, Emerson, called one of 
his volumes of essays “‘ Letters and Social Aims,’’ a title 
oo of that association of ideas which made his 
influence so beneficent and humane, and of a criticism on 
pedantic literary pretensions such as it is well to keep in 
mind. Mr. Santayana, who wrote some time ago a 
fine appreciation of Emerson, and who is an American 
of Spanish origin, would seem to have drunk deeply of the 
fundamental beauty, the profound humanity, which lay 
beneath Emerson’s flow of speech, both when it was clear 
and helpful, and when it was turbid and inept. “The 





Life of Reezson,” of which five volumes have already 
appeared, is his attempt to co-ordinate values.* 

To count with all values reasonably is so to interpret 
them that men may find “a stay and consolation” in the 
interpretation. As Matthew Arnold said, this is a work 
set to-day before “the imaginative reason,” which, if 
performed, will undoubtedly enable it gradually to take the 
place, and assume the functions of religions based upon 
supposed facts. The values of life are imposed on us b 
common speech and current thought; they are the wor 
of the human spirit, faulty, incomplete and incoherent. 
They may be arranged and harmonised, and the imagina- 
tion may suggest the completion and perfection of that 
order and harmony. About the nature of human speech 
and thought, he who would do this work must have no 
illusions. I cannot claim to be widely read; but I know 
of only three minds in recent times who have attained 
eminence without indulging such illusions : Goethe, Emer- 
son, and Matthew Arnold never confused expression with 
reality, never mistook words for the spirit. Speech and 
thought are and must be representative, as Emerson never 
tired of repeating. Abstract thought does not exist, if one 
means by it mere thought and nothing else; it is always 
embodied in something that represents it, and is itself a 
representation of something else without which it could 
not exist. Expressed thought is like an outline tracing of 
reality, arbitrary and very precious only to those who 
cannot see through the paper—those who cannot think. 
Races, nations, classes, generations and individuals have 
made arbitrary choices, and blackened certain lines by 
tracing them over and over again. Thus certain words 
express key-ideas that unlock vanished points of view, and 
indicate the thickness of the paper through which bygone 
tracings were made. I said ‘Goethe, Emerson, Matthew 
Arnold never,” but I spoke rhetorically. Of course one 
could find many places where they, like most of us, mistook 
tracings for realities: only in a general sense they seem so 
to have felt and played with language and thought that they 
came to understand how like tracings both were. Then, 
too, they trained themselves to recognise, in individual or 
eccentric tracings, where the main lines of racial or general 
tracings passed through them. Science was for them the 
tracing of objects against which the paper could, so to 
speak, be close, and so tracing after tracing be 
made to tally, though on different sheets : whereas religion, 
politics, history, etc., were tracings made, as it were, of 
objects far outside the window. The value of such tracings 
lay for them in their effect upon man, not in their never- 
to-be-verified fidelity to the objects represented. dhiN 

Now, this sense of our actual relation to reality is 
evidently a living idea, ever present to Mr. Santayana ; 
and he has set to work to make a harmonious picture of 
the universe as it appears to a representative reason, 
insisting above all on the value of received ideas, on the 
nourishment and encouragement that a living reason may 
draw from the spectacle of the universe as it is conceived 
to-day. He takes what are for most educated people 
accepted accounts of things, and tries to relate them 
harmoniously together so as to present them agreeably to 
our purpose of living among them. He does not insist on 
these accounts being true or final; he merely offers them 
as at present widely received or assumed, and puts his 
invention and originality into suggesting a harmony 
among them, acknowledging the fact every time he calls 
more largely on imagination than living speech ever must. 
He knows that even the most exact of these tracings are 
very simple accounts of very complex originals, and what 
numbers of the objects outlined are so immense as to 
escape on many sides beyond the edges of the largest 
available sheets of paper; and he knows that the imagina- 
tion is constantly at work to discover relations or invent 
significance. 

* The Lifeof Reason. By GzorGk SANTayANA. 5 vols. (1) Intro- 
duction, and Reason in Common Sense; (2) Keason in Society; (3) 
Reason in Religion ; (4) Reason in Art ; (5) Reason in Science. (Con- 
stable ) 
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He deprecates the methods of those drastic teachers who, 
finding that there is not room for the whole man in the 
house of fashion, of science, of religion, advocate cutting 
off those living members which loll unseemly through the 
windows and doors of these spick and s but narrow 
abodes. The “House of Life” which he would build is 
spaciously designed, that man therein “ may have life, and 
have it more abundantly.” It isa home for Reason, for a 
creature of a large discourse: the aim of the architect is 
social. 

“Pedantry,” said Swift, “‘is properly the over-rating 
any kind of knowledge we pretend to” ; andit isa present 
misfortune that the assurance and success of Science have 
induced other branches of scholarship to imitate its airs— 
which, even with the excuses of the original, are not graces. 
Theology is now put to shame for having notoriously done 
this; but history, philosophy, criticism have all too often 
the pretentious or pedantic tone. All attempts at tyranny 
are anti-social. Ideas must be representative if they would 
tule ; for the truth is obviously too vast and too subtle a 
matter to be exhaustively summedup. Itis quack doctors 
who advertise panaceas and certain cures. 

I said that Goethe, Emerson and Arnold were eminent 
for *‘ elasticity and rdicstage: in the use and conception 
of the means of expression. It is obvious that Goethe is 
vastly more creative and powerful, Emerson more affec- 
tionate and buoyant, Arnold more refined and delicate ; 
and that all three have distinctive limitations and faults. 
It is hardly yet the time to insist on Mr. Santayana’s 
virtues or failings with particularity: we need to grow 
more familiar with them first. Only this, I think, may be 
said: that those who seek an abode for an abundant and 
varied life will find in his five volumes plans and elevations, 
together with many admirable suggestions, for beautiful 
features or details very suitable for such a necessarily 
palatial residence as a developed modern mind requires. 
Of course each man must build his soul’s mansion for 
himself; that is the very meaning of the religion that tells 
us: “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you ’—it must be 
personal religion. Still here is an architect to consult; here 
is a very considerable literary work, which truly exists, 
like true religion, that man may have life and have it 
more abundantly. 

In conclusion, I will quote a passage which, though it 
cannot be representative of such various beauties as this 
work contains, is at least fundamental and precious. 


In religion and science the overt purpose of symbols is to represent 
external truths. The inventors of these symbols think they aré merely 
uncovering a self-existent reality, having in itself the very form seén in 
their idea. They do not perceive that the society of God or Nature 
is an ideal society, nor that these phantoms, looming in their imagi- 
nation, are but significant figments whose existent basis is a minute 
and indefinite series of ordinary perceptions. They consequently 
attribute whatever value their genial syntheses may have to the object 
as they picture it. The gods have, they fancy, the aspect and pas- 
sions, the history and influence which their myth unfolds; nature in 
its turn contains hypostatically just those laws and forces which are 
described by theory. Consequently, the presence of God or Nature 
seems to the mythologist not an ideal, but a real and mutual society, 
as if collateral beings, endowed with the conceived characters, 
actually existed as men exist. But this opinion is untenable. As 
Hobbes said, in a phrase which ought to be inscribed in golden letters 
over the head of every talking philosopher: No discourse whatsoever 
can end in absolute knowledge of fact. Absolute knowledge of fact is 
immediate, it is experiential, We should have to become God or 
Nature in order to know for a fact that they existed. Intellectual 
knowledge, on the other hand, where it relates to existence, is faith 
only, a faith which in these matters means trust. For the forces of 
Nature or the gods, if they had crude existence, so that we might 
conceivably become what they are, would lose that causal and that 
religious function which are their essence respectively. They would 
be merely collateral existences . . . neighbours. This situation may 
have no terrors for the thoughtless ; but it evidently introduces some- 
thing deeper than Nature and something higher than God, depriving 
a words of the best sense in which a philosopher might care to 
use them. 


T. SturGE Moore. 


[The Causeries of December 23 and 30 will be on “ Words- 
worth and Barron Field,’ by Professor William Knight.] 








FICTION 


Beaujeu. By H.C, Baney, (Murray, 6s.) 


WE find stories, now and then, which seem to depend, 
hardly less than pieces of music, upon being taken at just 
the right pace. Mr. H. C. Bailey's “‘Beaujeu” is a case 
in point. Ata glance it seems one of those deft, brilliant, 
staccato stories of action in a historical setting which are 
best taken at a gallop; but just when you are galloping 
your hardest Mr. Bailey is quite likely to suggest that 
you pull up to take stock of his country, and if you do 
not do so you may easily miss things by the way. Like 
all impressionists, he leaves much to the imagination, but 
unlike many, he stimulates it too. He has a quick eye 
for landscape and a liking for mettlesome figures and 
dainty maids in the foreground, and you must not pass 
these by teo quickly. His pen bites shrewdly, too, upon 
his period—the troubled plot-strewn times of the sixteen- 
eighties—and his clever sketches of the Whigs, Tories, and 
renegades of the reign of James II. (touched in for the 
most part with a kind of eager satiric acrimony) possess a 
lively warmth which is by no means a common attribute 
of such studies of a bygone age. But where his hero, the 
great but not too gallant Mf de Beaujeu is dominant, 
you may take him allegro furioso. Only by so doing have 
you any chance of forgetting a sad want of magnanimity 
in the chief actor which may prejudice many against him. 
It is obvious to the dullest intelligence that Rose Charl- 
bury would be the last girl in the world to take part in 
the plot to ruin him which comes to a head near the Red 
Barn at Byfleet, and though there is some excuse for 
momentary suspicion, his cruel revenge seven years later 
for an imaginary betrayal is equally discreditable to his 
head and to his heart. Therefore, even at the risk of losin 
a charming portrait of Rose, we should have preferre 
being kept in doubt about her (and, consequently in 
some sort of patience with her lover) for a little longer. 
We admire Mr. Bailey’s finale almost as much as we 
regret it. But—on a small point—surely de Beaujeu 
would have known without telling that the bandages were 
off his eyes. 


(Constable, 6s.) 


It is, we believe, three years since ‘‘ The Forerunner” first 
appeared in an English dress, and those who then made the 
acquaintance of that romance of Leonardo da Vinci a 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s translation, or who have read the 
story of Julian the Apostate (‘The Death of the Gods”’) 
which preceded it, will welcome the appearance of a volume 
which completes the English version of Merejkowski’s 
historical trilogy. We do not know whether we are 
indebted to Mr. Trench for this final instalment, but it is 
clear that the translator has spared no pains to reproduce 
the difficult, heavily laden atmosphere of the tragedy in 
which Merejkowski deals for the first time with a purely 
Russian theme, and he appears to succeed admirably. It 
is impossible to deal with all the aspects of this remarkable 
book in the short space at our disposal. Suffice it to say 
that while it incidentally exhibits Russia and all classes 
and conditions of Russians at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, it centres round one of the most piteous 
examples to be found in all history of what is ever a 
moving and a piteous theme—the gradual alienation of 
son from father, and father from son. It is presented 
here in a single terrific scene with constantly changing and 
crowded backgrounds, and one or the other of the two 
protagonists is seldom absent from the stage. On the one 
side looms Peter the Great, the master-worker, building 
Russia with his own hands; half man, half were-wolf, 
spending himself in a very carnival of work and war, 
reform and riot, driving a puny heir relentlessly along the 
path before him, and agonising at the thought that when he 
is dead the son of the woman he had never loved will 
inevitably let everything slip back into the old ways. On 


Peter and Alexis, By Dmitri Mergskowsk1, 
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the other side is Alexis, the weakling, the victim of fate, 
naturally affectionate, but utterly inadequate; yearning 
for his father’s love, but fearing him with a fear that 
gradually crystallises into hate. And so we follow his flight 
into Italy, his betrayal at the hands of his mistress, his 
subtle luring home, his arrest, his hopeless, fatalistic 
defiance, and finally the terrible death which half rives the 
soul out of the father who goads himself into being his 
son’s executioner—for Russia’s sake ? 

The Haunts of Men. By Rosert W, Cuameers. (Unwin, 
3s. 6d.) 


IN this collection of short stories Mr. Chambers shows all 
the distinction, vitality, and humour which he has taught 
us to associate with his name. The stories are intensely 
American in their setting, and yet universally human in 
their appeal. Some are vivid little vignettes of the Civil 
War; others exhibit the life of American art students in 
Paris—or part of it. These latter are very amusing. 
While giving us a vivid presentation of the irresponsible, 
light-hearted gaiety of the life, Mr. Chambers also proves 
his power of character-drawing, especially in the two pro- 
tagonists, Clifford and Elliott. His touch, however, is not 
always perfectly sure. For instance, in ‘‘ The Collector of 
the Port,” in some ways a very striking story, he fails to 
convince us that Helen is the sort of woman who could 
possibly “hold up” with a pair of revolvers a gang of 
rough miners bent on murdering the man she loved. 
There is a staginess in this scene of which Mr. Chambers 
should beware. But there are, immediately following it, 
two stories, ‘‘ The Whisper” and “The Little Misery,” in 
which we do not want a single word altered. ‘‘ The 
Whisper ” merely relates how a New York reporter shot 
the girl he loved, but it is done so firmly and with such 
true dramatic instinct that we cannot forget any of it 
—the pale. childish girl of the street, her enormous dog, 
the temptation of Wah-Wo, the rich Chinaman, and then 
Caithness’s terrible confession. “The Little Misery” 
takes us far from the squalor of Chinatown to the free, 
fresh life of the great moose-rivers on the Canadian 
frontier. Here ranges Skeene, formerly river-driver and 
now an Ishmael, because he has shot a moose-warden and 
committed other misdemeanours. ‘“‘ Each after his kind,”’ 
says the Book, and, when the first bull-moose has bellowed, 
Skeene warily approaches the haunts of men and carries 
eff Lois, not ing loth, the betrothed of his greatest foe. 
It is a ect idyll, and its beauty is heightened by the 
inevitable tragedy that follows. 


The Pilot of Swan Creek. By Ratpu Connor, 
Stoughton, 5s.) 


WHEN the Pilot of Swan Creek saves the life of a drunken 
traveller with grave consequences to himself, and a devoted 
adherent remarks: ‘‘It was all blamed foolishness, but I 
guess, p’r’aps, that’s the best after all,” he supplies the key 
to much of Ralph Connor’s writing. Good-fellowship, 
friendship that withstands every strain put uponit, loyalty 
and courage, these he describes with sympathy and 
affection. He knows the struggles and the temptations of 
men who live under conditions that bring out the best and 
worst that isin them. Of the worst he gives but shadows ; 
we know that it exists, but itis not insisted upon. Rather 
does he dwell upon the finer aspects of his characters, upon 
difficulties surmounted and temptations overcome, or 
describe in admirable and picturesque language some 
exciting or humorous adventure. Each of the four stories 
or sketches in the volume possesses an interest and charm 
ofits own. Perhaps the description of the settler’s home, 
“Beyond the Marshes,” will most nearly touch the hearts 
of those readers who have seen son or daughter go forth 
to undergo similar experiences in a strange land. In all 
Ralph Connor’s books there is something strong, bracing, 
self-reliant, the outcome of unusual experiences, and an 
intimate knowledge of the men and life he describes with 
freshness and vigour. 


(Hodder & 





FINE ART 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


THROUGHOUT the discussions and disputes in the Press 
which have followed the offer of the Rokeby Velasquez to 
the nation, there has run a general undercurrent of feeling 
that the trustees of the National Gallery were to blame in 
the matter, and the letter of Sir J. Murray Scott in the 
Times of November 24 rather tended to confirm that 
impression. In the first place, it seemed to indicate that 
the writer disapproved even the previous purchase by his 
colleagues of the Giorgionesque Titian which, apart from its 
intrinsic artistic value, is ranked by the general consent 
of more than one generation of scholars among the most 
important documents bearing upon a period unique in art 
history. Now, in preserving this masterpiece for England, 
the trustees adopted a course which met with the approval 
of all thinking men, though, indeed, sufficient justice, 
perhaps, was hardly done to their boldness in paying a 
large price to prevent the picture being lost to the 
country; the more so because the Arjos¢o 1s said to have 
been refused by the National Gallery some years before at 
a much lower price. ; 

A few critics, it is true, pointed out that the Ariosto was 
not everywhere in a perfect state of preservation, but the 
criticism was hardly fair, since the picture had to be 
obtained in its present shape or not at all, and those 
who made the objection might well be asked where a 
similar picture could ever be obtained that was perfect. 

The second point raised, that of price, was even less 
revelant. It is useless to quarrel with what is an accom- 
plished fact. Unique pictures fetch unique prices, and 
there is reallyno means of judging what the limit of those 
prices in the future will be. To gain some incomparable 
and unrivalled masterpiece a millionaire may be willing to 
spend in a lump his income for three or tour weeks, and 
that amount is more than the British nation is, appa- 
rently, in a position to invest. The expression of the 
idea that this enormous increase in market value is 
fictitious or ridiculous by so high an authority as Sir 
John Murray Scott, even in a controversy, cannot fail to 
weaken the cause which he, in common with his fellow 
trustees, must have at heart. * 

All sensible men will, of course, be thankful when the 
National Gallery is controlled by some strong and experi- 
enced director, who will be on the alert to forestall private 
speculation when an all-important along is at stake. 
On the other hand, s fficient justice has not perhaps been 
done to the position of the trustees. The ideal director 
must be active, alert, rapacious. He might. indeed. be 
compared to some goodly pike, now moving with appa- 
rent unconcern through the weedy corners of his native 
pool, now poised in watchful inactivity, but always ready 
to wheel about in an instant and witli a single snap of his 
jaws grip the prize for which he has been watching: 
whereas too often our public institutions seem to be directed 
by some stout and glittering carp, grubbing placidly in the 
rich mud of society, at perfect peace with his fellows, and 
rising majestically to the surface only when some kindly 
visitor throws him a piece of bread. Considering the con- 
stitution of the National Gallery, it is clear that the second 
type of director would be far more comfortable to work 
with than the first, and it is perhaps natural that the 
Government and the trustees should hesitate before re- 
commending an appointment, even though the needs of the 
time call for the strongest man that can be found, and the 
meagre funds at their disposal jor the most expert financing. 
A little mutual forbearance, however, would solve the first 
difficulty, but the question of money is not so easily 
settled. 

The Treasury grant to the Gallery is absurdly small, but 
it is perhaps difficult to expect much more from that 
source, under existing political conditions, without some 
special taxation, It is, then, upon voluntary contributions 
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that the trustees of the National Gallery and the National 
Art Collections Fund must alike rely, and on this score 
they have a real ground for complaint. Considering 
the enormous sums which change hands every year in 
connection with the purchase and sale of works of art, and 
the great wealth which thousands of residents in London 
still enjoy, it is disgraceful that the financial support 
accorded to the National Gallery should be so pitiful. 
From time to time some individual act of generosity has 
preserved us from positive shame, but it is evident that 
our sense of national responsibility towards the arts and 
their administration is still far from what it should be. 
When our emotions are keenly aroused, we may, perhaps, 
for a moment, experience the glow of virtuous self-sacrifice 
(especially if we see our names included in a fashionable 
Subscription list), but it is rare for this sense of patriotism 
to be anything but momentary. When we feel inclined to 
accuse the trustees of lack of enterprise, do we not some- 
times forget that, were their efforts properly supported by 
a consensus of educated feeling, they might become in 
some ways very efficient helpers? The trustees could give 
invaluable backing to a strong director. It is to such a 
director that we must look for speedy decision and for 
speedy action, but the prestige, political influence and 
social position of the trustees would strengthen his position 
immensely, both in bargaining with owners of works of art 
(a baronetcy, for instance, might sometimes obtain what 
money could not buy), and in bringing home to their fellow 
art-patrons the fact that their duties to the nation are not 
merely passive. 

England has now to fight to save her remaining master- 
pieces, as Italy did a few years ago, from the greater 
wealth, or enterprise, or culture (whichever way we put it, 
the fact is unpleasant) of America or Germany, and in the 
struggles cannot afford to neglect such valuable allies as the 
trustees might be were their capacities rightly employed 
and backed by public generosity and common sense. For 
that reason their action in the matter of the Rokeby 
Velasquez will be awaited with widespread interest. 


C. J. Homes. 


PLAYING THE GAME 


A HUNDRED years ago, if some maiden aunt produced nice 
little water-colours of charming little “ bits” of English 
scenery, with cotton-wool trees and dolls’-houses, all in 
Paques grey and olive green with brown outlines, it was 
in pure maiveté and a genuine though small and weak love 
of nature and her limited art; and her timid soul never 
contemplated any exhibition other than in the “ keep- 
sakes”’ of her friends. But of recent years a type of art 
has arisen which makes a brave show of the very defects 
inherent in amateur work of the past, an archaistic art, 
pretentious in its unpretentiousness, affected in its sim- 
plicity, which makes an idol of insipidity and a culte of 
incompetence. Messrs. Carfax appear to be inclined to 
make their galleries the home of this archaistic school to 
such an extent that we might almost call it the Carfax 
school, The latest recruit, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, has all 
the qualifications for inclusion in the membership. His 
trees, especially, are quite sufficiently like cushions of 
green rep and quite sufficiently unlike any known 
species of tree to call for approval. His “drawings,” 
the point of which is that there is no drawing, no single line 
that has any discoverable purpose or meaning, might be 
dismissed at once, if they were not significant of a retro- 
grade movement which is one of the most disastrous signs 
in English art of the present day, since not only do we find 
the taint in accomplished and learned painters like Mr. 
Roger Fry, Mr. Rich and Mr. Tonks, in artists of quite un- 
usual powers like Mr. Charles Shannon, Mr. Augustus John 
and Mr. Muirhead Bone, but even a painter with the 
record of superb achievement of Mr. Steer is dragged 
into the archaistic vortex. And observe—for this is the 


really disquieting point—it is not the older men who are 








repeating formule which are learnt by rote, not Mr. 
Callow whois exhibiting at the ‘‘ Old” Water-Colour Society 
works painted in 1842 and 1843 which put to shame these 
later productions, but the younger men who ought to be 
grimly fighting with nature and their own defects instead 
of yielding in a graceful capitulation. The artist must 
snatch the hot chestnuts himself out of the fire and not 
make a catspaw of the Old Masters. This is not playing 
the game. 

“Oh, but look at the horrid tastelessness of the Royal 
Academy, of the early pre-Raphaelites and of the Impres- 
sionists! Surely you must admit that humble though they 
be, these pictures of Mr. Ponsonby do show taste.” 

That is precisely what they do not possess—taste of any 
kind, good, bad or indifferent. Insipidity is their essence 
and their aim. 

Once more, taste is not shown in negations. The 
avoidance of true colour, true tone, true drawing is not 
sufficient for the production of a work of art. Positively 
something must besaid. And even positively Mr. Ponsonby, 
like others of the school, is guilty of a piece of bad taste 
that would have shocked Paul Sandby, Samuel Cozens or 
Jobn Varley, in surrounding white clouds with a line of 
brown ink, especially as these lines are quite arbitrary 
and inexpressive. 

I have said that this decadent archaistic art is chiefly 
practised by the younger men, but there is one older artist 
of considerable powers whose influence in this tendency has 
been very great and not at all beneficial. If I spoke lately 
of Mr. Legros’s own work in terms that may have seemed 
almost ribald, it is because I conceive that his influence 
is on the whole to be deprecated. 

Those who have long fallen under the spell find them- 
selves unable to face nature with any courage or sim- 
plicity; and, although at first it might seem singular, it 
is nevertheless a logical result that, in most cases, when an 
artist has at last shaken him off, he falls at once straight 
into the arms of the person whom he has been sedulously 
trained to avoid, whose name is Vulgarity. 

Indeed, it would seem that, if we really thought the 
talent of the present day a thing worthy to be fostered, 
our first proceeding would have to be to burn the National 
Gallery, gouth Kensington, and the Print Room; but since 
several other institutions, generally considered even more 
important than these, would have to go into the fire first, 
we must conclude that the public is right in its practical con- 
viction that the talent of the present day is not worthy of 
preservation at this or any other sacrifice. 

It is only fair to add that the pictures by Mrs. J. E. Talbot 
at the Carfax Gallery are excellent of their kind, showing 
much work, thought and observation. The studies of 
interiors are especially good, as unity of tone and lighting 
has been maintained without disturbance of the rich 
detail. These are lines on which first-rate work can be pro- 
duced, and it is odd that women seem to persist in taking 
their art seriously, whilst the men are mincing and capering. 
If all the young ladies who are now studying so seriously 
and passionately would turn their clever hands and eyes to 
the “fake,” they could swamp the market. as 








MUSIC 


THE QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERT 


THE first two of the Symphony Concerts given by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Mr. Henry J. Wood, were 
notable concerts in a sense that cannot be claimed for the 
third, that of December 2. Herr Strauss’s reappearance to 
conduct for the second time his much discussed ‘* Sym- 
phoma Domestica,” and Herr Kreissler’s supreme art in 
the performance of classical Concertos by Mozart and 
Viotti, were, each in its way, exceptionally interesting 
features and attracted exceptional audiences. It is only 
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fair to the Queen’s Hall audience, who have been so often, 
and with some justification, accused of megalomania, to 
note that it was Herr Kreissler’s appearance in the 
severely classical programme of November 18, which, if it 
did not produce the larger audience, at least turned away 
the greater number from the doors. 

The concert of December 2 was of a more normal kind. It 
began with an Adagio and Fugue for Strings, an example 
of Mozart’s academic, contrapuntal style, which, con- 
sidered as present-day music, is dull. For all his skill, 
strict fugue rarely, if ever, appears as Mozart’s most 
natural expression, and this work was not a very happy 
choice as an opening to the concert. It was followed by 
Dvorak’s Symphony, “ From the New World.” Listening 
to this delightfully fresh and spontaneous work, one is in- 
clined to doubt the favourite remark of critics that this 
is an age in which every one can score. Compared with 
Dvorak's orchestration, that of almost every other modern 
composer appears muddy and unclean. It is, of course, 
true that there is a large stock of orchestral resources, the 
common property of every one, which enables almost any 
one to use the orchestra with effect, and the modern spirit 
of enterprise and experiment in conjunction with. these 
has produced important results; but the unfailing cer- 
tainty of Dvorak is not to be found inany living composer. 
The ineffective pages of Richard Strauss are, in spite of all 
his mastery, or masterfulness, notorious; probably Elgar 
afrives nearer to completeness in this respect. But it is 
not only the scoring which makes this Symphony such a 
luxury to hear; the subject-matter is all sweet and fresh 
and healthy. It is no pot pourri of native tunes, as are 
sO many modern works which strive after a national 
colouring, It is all his own, or impressed with his 
individuality, and yet flavoured by the quaint lightsome- 
ness or simple pathos of negro melody. No small part 
of the refreshment of this symphony, “From the New 
World,” is that it attempts to deal with no deep and soul- 
stirring subject: it minds not high things; its joys and 
sorrows and passions are all of the simple, childlike kind, 
which links it wonderfully with the early classical period, 
with Haydn especially. The title has a significance beyond 
its obvious one, for the music seems to come from a 
** World so new and all” as Rudyard Kipling has it. The 
first movement, with its dainty ingenuity and interweaving 
of tunes, and the slow movement which is so full of sweet 
sentiment that it barely escapes sentimentalism, were 
played on Saturday with ideal grace, and for sheer beauty 
of sound I have rarely enjoyed anything better. The 
Scherzo and last movement, tinged as they are with 
native barbarism, suffered a little from Mr. Wood's tradi- 
tional barbaric reading; I mean that traditional frenzy 
with which he is wont to interpret Tschaikovski and 
Russian music generally. It a little marred the delicacy 
of Dvorak, but perhaps the fault lies partly with the com- 
poser, who in the last movement inclines towards the 
besetting sin of all the moderns, that of taking himself 
seriously. It is the utter absence of all pose which makes 
the earlier movements such an unalloyed pleasure. 

Of the latter part of the concert, it would be more pleasant 
to say nothing. With the appearance of Signor Busoni to 
play Liszt’s second piano concerto, joy fled. It is high time 
that performers and hearers alike refused to let themselves 
be dazzled by the brilliance of Liszt’s pianistic and orches- 
tral technique. When his compositions first appeared, it 
was, of course, unsafe and unfair to condemn them. His 
methods were so unprecedented, his command of every 
technical resource so absolute, that it necessarily took long 
to discover whether there was music underlying or not. 
But now Liszt is no longer new; every one of his once 
striking harmonic progressions has become a common- 
place; his glittering effects of piano scales and chord 
passages, which scarce one but himself could play, are the 
daily exercise of every pianist, and we are able, if we only 
will, to search to the bottom of it all, and to ask : Where is 
the music? Is there any strong, coherent line of beauty 

existing beneath all this brilliant chaos ? In this particular 





concerto, that in A major, there certainly is none; as a 
composition it is worthless. It would probably be a 
technical feat too great for the capacities even of Liszt to 
com a work of such dimensions, in which there was 
no gleam of musical melody, no spark of beautiful orches- 
tral colour or poignant harmony; but apart from such 
things, which occur occasionally as if by accident, there is 
no beauty in it, all is one pompous and dreary display of 
vulgar virtuosity. 

At this date, nearly sixty years after the first appearance 
of the work, one can and ought to say this dispassionately, 
and without fear of being accused of a personal prejudice. 
Music has on since Liszt made these daring 
experiments in 1848, and we are able to judge of the worth 
or worthlessness of each of them in a way that was impos- 
sible to his contemporaries. If a love of discovery and a 
spirit of bold adventure were the one qualification necessary 
to a composer, Liszt would assuredly be among the greatest ; 
but as-a matter of fact this is amongst the smallest of a 
composer’s needs. Indeed, it may. be doubted whether a 
true genius is ever in the real. sense of the word an 
experimentalist, as Liszt was. An innovator he must -be 
to some extent, but his innovations proceed from inner 
conviction rather than from conscious experiment. The 
experimentalist may be the forerunner of the composer, 
and this much must be conceded to Liszt, that he made a 
new kind of composition possible. 

The ovation which Signor Busoni received at the end of 
his performance was an acknowledgment of his triumphant 
mastery of technical difficulties, and of course had nothing 
to do with the music, except as the opportunity for the 
display of this mastery. It is perhaps the most generous . 
attribute of English audiences that they applaud what is 
given them, whether it be music or gymnastics, and do not 
quarre! with it for not being other than it is. Hence the 
popularity of the so-called “‘variety” entertainment. 
But at Queen’s Hall we are justified in expecting to hear 
music, and music “ if this concerto could be trans- 
ferred from there to the Coliseum or the London Hippo- 
drome, I for one should not quarrel with its continued 
popularity in its new surroundings. 

The concert closed with Weber’s “‘ Euryanthe ’’ Overture, 
a work which, despite its charm, was scarcely sufficient to 
unify such widely different elements as those which com- 
posed the programme. . The management of these concerts 
wisely tries to include music of very different types, and 
this can be done with complete success in a single pro- 
gramme. One felt no discrepancy between the different 
elements of the first concert, the Mozart Suite for wind 
instruments, the Elgar Variations and the “Symphonia 
Domestica;” but this Liszt Concerto “‘ with harsh din 
broke the fair music.” a Ge 








CORRESPONDENCE 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—I have not followed closely the correspondence on the Poe 
question. But one point seems to me quite clear. We may safely 
neglect the view (whatever it is) of one who calls Rossetti’s “Sister 
Helen"’ trash. The ‘“‘ Pharmaceutria” of Theocritus has fired the 
imagination of many poets, and inspired them with a desire to try to 
reproduce in their own tongue its weird and haunting speli, Of 
these none—not even Virgil—has gone nearer to the magic touch than 
Rossetti. ‘The May Queen” and “ Faustine’’ would rank as great 
poems, were it not that their authors have done so many far finer 
things. Ido not know ‘‘ The Romaunt of Margret,” but I feel sure 
it must be very good seeing that to Mr. Coventry it appears to be 


*€ trash.” 
R. Y. Tyrrecr. 





POE’S REFERENCE TO TENNYSON 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—In the correspondence which has followed Mr. Coventry’s 
article on the ‘‘ Lyric style,” while certain remarks of Poe’s re Tenny- 
son have been quoted from Poe’s lecture on “the poetic principle,’ 
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injustice has, in my opinion, been done to Poe and indirectly to 
Tennyson. Poe’s reason for regarding Tennyson as “‘ the noblest poet 
who ever lived,’ was, in his own words, on account of his *‘ ethereal” 
quality. Let us quote Poe's exact words : 

“From Alfred Tennyson—although in perfect sincerity I regard him 
as the noblest poet that ever lived—I have left myself time to cite only 
a brief specimen. I call him and think him the noblest of poets—not 
because the impressions he produces are, at ali times, the most pro- 
found—not because the poetical excitement which he induces is at all 
times the most intense—but because it és at all times the most ethereal : 
in other words the most elevating and the most pure.” (The italics are 
Poe's own in the reprint of his essay.) 

At that time Tennyson had just published ‘‘ The Princess,’’ ‘‘ his last 
long poem,” which Poe proceeds to quote: ‘‘ Tears, idle tears, I know 
not what they mean.”’ as it not a remarkable judgment in a young 
* man of twenty-two? Did it not forecast all that Tennyson became to 
his generation? We had not ‘‘In Memoriam” until a later date, and 
Tennyson at the period of Poe's reference was not the great poet he 
* has since become, although attracting attention. That Tennyson’s 
‘* morbidity,” as quoted by one of your correspondents from ‘* In 
Memoriam,” attracted Poe is an hallucination. Poe’s prescience as to 
the genius of Tennyson was, I repeat, one of the most remarkable 
cases of insight that criticism has ever afforded. For if Tennyson is 
not ‘the most ethereal . . . the most elevating and the most pure,” 
He is, beyond a doubt, the Sir Gahahad of literature— 

** My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure "’ 
—who never wrote a line he would wish away, whose whole life-search 
was the highest, the noblest, that man could dream. That Poe could 
not appreciate Wordsworth—of whom Tennyson learnt much of 
nature, but not of art—is no reason why he should nave been mistaken 
in estimating Wordsworth's great successor. The critic who so blames 
Poe is as partial in recognition of Tennyson's claims, as he accuses 
Poe of being in ‘‘ not reverencing Wordsworth.”’ I have been a Words- 
worthian for many years and recognise him as perhaps the greatest 
influence in our modern literature, because the truth he sang was 
greater than the singing; but this worship, to which I confess, does 
not blind me to the fact that Tennyson, a greater lyrical genius in his 
expression and the elevation of his thought (he is essentially a lyric 
t), is the noblest poet that ever lived. Poe was right, and the last 
alf of the nineteenth century believed it so. 

This acknowledgment of Tennyson does not in any way interfere 
with Wordsworth’s position. He may be a greater imaginative poet— 
he is certainly a more original one—but in noble ethereal sentiment 
and conception of beauty in art and appertaining to the soul of man, 
he must in this one element yield to Tennyson, and he would not have 
grudged to have done so had he lived to know him entirely, as we do. 
He saw enough to enable him to say “he is the best of our living 
poets.” 


what is he ? 


Barnaup GeorGe Hoare. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE AND HIS CRITICS 
To the Editor of Tur ACADEMY 


S1r,—I wonder if Poe distrusted Wordsworth more than Browning 
did, or rated him lower than FitzGerald did Mrs. Browning? If so, 
does the attitude of these poets ‘‘speak little for their judgment or 
charity”? According to Mr. J. B. Wallis, it would seem so. 

November 21. Joun B, Tass. 


[Owing to pressure on our space some letters on“ Modern 
Irish”’ are held over till next week.) 
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